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Art. I.— The Works of Ropert Hatt, A. M. With a 
brief Memoir of his Life by Dr. Grecory, and Observa- 

_ tions on his Character as a Preacher, by Joun Fosrng. 
Edited by Dr. OtyntHus Gregory. 3 vols. 8vo. New 


York. 1833. 


Ar the commencement of the present century England 
exhibited a constellation of extraordinary men in all the de- 
partments of public life. It was acritical period, one in which 
the most important interests of humanity seemed often on 
the point of being swept away by the roused billows of pop- 
ular feeling. Such periods have ever been fruitful in great 
men; men who in quiet times avoid the tumult of public 
life, satisfied with cultivating their minds in an independent 
solitude. When the elements of social happiness are at- 
tacked, and the foundations of social institutions disturbed, 
such men come forward, and bend the full strength of their 
minds to the support of the cause which they hold the true 
one. 

Among the Pitts, Foxes, and Burkes of those peculiar 
days, Fame has written the name of Robert Hall, the Bap- 
tist preacher. By the power of his reasoning, the elegance 
of his style, and the fervor of his address, he gained a place 
among the chiefs in the domain of Politics, Literature, and 
Religion. ‘The power of his mind was felt in all these de- 
partments of human interest. The influence he exerted 
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has not yet passed away. His works have been just collect- 
ed, his biography is still exciting curiosity, partisans are yet 
disputing concerning his character and claims. We propose 
to examine them likewise, not as partisans, but as those who 
delight in studying every manifestation of human greatness 
and generosity, all efforts made in sincerity for the glory of 
God and the good of man. 

In the present case, it happens to be out of our power to 
attempt any thing like a complete survey of the character or 
life of this remarkable man. We shall confine ourselves to 
the consideration of a single question relating to a peculiar 

enomenon of his public character. The question is, Why 
is it that all parties in politics and religion find so much both 
to praise and to censure in Robert Hall’s opinions? Why is 
it so difficult to determine which creed he espoused? ‘The 
liberal party find their own sentiments and opinions elo- 
quently argued and defended in his earlier works, — in his 
“Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” his treatise on 
‘'Terms of Communion,” and many other publications. 
The tories see every thing to admire in his later produc- 
tions, —in his sermon on ‘‘ Modern Infidelity, ”’ on the “ Sen- 
timents proper to the Present Crisis, ’’ and some other works, 
dating chiefly from the later years of his life. Did he then 
change his principles and his party? This he explicitly 
denies, — he declares at the close of his life that his youthful 
principles remain unaltered, and he republishes the works 
which contain them. Did he therefore hold inconsistent 
principles, or was he misunderstood by the public? Unless 
we can find some middle way, we must apparently rest in 
one of these conclusions. 

To get light on this question, let us first consider the char- 
acter and tendencies of his mind, and then the circumstan- 
ces which surrounded him, acted on him, and received his 
influence. 

Robert Hall’s might be called a great mind, — large in 
all its capacities, and wide in the extent of its sphere of per- 
ception and action. In every such mind it is easy to discern 
two characters, always opposing, limiting, and balancing each 
other. It will not narrow itself to the service of a single 
idea, it will not blind itself to the majesty of nature by gaz- 
ing on one truth till all others disappear. It will not live in 
extremes, —it is not fanatical, —it refuses to submit to any 
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narrow rule of belief or of duty, — it is conscious to itself of 
expanding capacities which no rule can measure, no system 
bound. This is greatness of mind,—such greatness had 
Robert Hall. Had the circumstances which surrounded him 
been more favorable, his mind might have expanded into as 
perfect and complete humanity as our age has witnessed. 
This was not granted him ; on some sides he was undevelop- 
ed; on others limited; yet he was, and will always remain, 
one of the great men of our day. 

By looking a little more in detail at this two-fold action of 
his mind, we shall be able to discover opposing tendencies, 
which taken together make an entire balance. ' 

The first of these is toward free and independent action. 
This supplied the motive for his patient and extensive stud- 
ies. He longed to know and understand for himself, that 
he might not be obliged to depend on the judgment of others. 
From this motive he studied Jonathan Edwards in his ninth 
year, and Dante in his sixtieth, — from this motive he strug- 
gled through life to acquire a correct and profound knowl- 
edge in every department of science and philosophy. This 
longing for independent mental action gave much distress to 
his Baptist friends, to many of whom unfettered thinking was 
a sure presage of approaching heresy and spiritual danger. 
Thus we are told that Mr. Fuller and Dr. Ryland entered in 
their journals these Memoranda. ‘‘ May 7th. Heard Mr. Ro- 
bert Hall, jr. preach. Felt very solemn in hearing some parts. 
The Lord keep that young man.” “ June 14th. Taken 
up with the company of Mr. Robert Hall, jun.; feel much 
pain for him. The Lord, in his mercy to him and his 
churches, keep him in the path of truth and righteousness. ”’ 
“June 8th. Robert Hall preached wonderfully from Rom. 
vill. 18. J admire many things in this young man exceed- 
ingly, though there are others that make me fear for him.” 
The truth was, that, with his enlightened mind, he could 
hardly utter an opinion, or express a sentiment, which would 
not shock some bigot of his party, who would think himself 
justified in calling him to account for it. Traces of his 
independent spirit are often occurring in his writings. Thus 
he says: “For my part I let every man pursue his own 
plans ; how it is that I am doomed to be the perpetual ob- 
ject of advice, admonition, expostulation, &c., I know not. 
I am sure it does not arise from any proofs I have given of 
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superior docility.” In the same spirit, he opposed what he 
thought bigotry and tyranny with the sharpest weapons of 
satire and contempt. 

Another trait which presses itself on our notice is the 
strength of his resolution. Whatever he determined to do, 
that he persevered in, in spite of all opposition and diffi- 
culty. A most extraordinary energy of purpose appears 
from first to last, written over the history of his life. It was 
by means of his strength of character alone that he was en- 
abled to become what he was. For his friends strove earn- 
estly, from first to last, to make him lay aside whatever was 
original, independent, and peculiarly excellent in his char- 
acter. Had it not been for his strength of will, they would 
have succeeded in making him as common-place as them- 
selves. His firmness sometimes partook of the character of 
pride and dogmatism. But at other times we must respect 
his strength of resolution, as displaying the highest moral 
sublimity. He claims our reverence for the firmness with 
which he maintained the cause of open communion, though 
conscious of the unpopularity and odium which it brought 
upon him. So likewise we must respect that power of soul 
which enabled him to conquer the attacks of bodly pain, and 
achieve some of his greatest triumphs of thought when suf- 
fering the acutest bodily tortures. His whole life, also, is 
in this point of view sublime, being one continued and 
mighty effort to reach truth, to develope his powers, and to 
influence others for good. 

But now, looking on the other side of his character we 
meet with tendencies which form an equipoise to these. We 
have seen that the love of liberty was a conspicuous attri- 
bute of his character. We now find, accompanying and 
often counteracting this, a love of law, a willing submission 
to right, a readiness to yield to the dictates of morality. 
His conscientiousness, which was great in his youth, in- 
creased with his years, and often restrained him from ex- 
pressing the violent feelings which were always excited by 
any attempt to compel or restrain him. His sense of moral 
obligation may be learned from the passage in his ‘“‘Sermon 
on the Present Crisis,” in which he argues with such power, 
elevation, and depth of conviction against the system of 
Utility. 

We find also a trait in his character to balance his inflexi- 
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ble pertinacity and strength of purpose. ‘This was his deep 
sentiment of veneration for whatever he deemed intrinsically 
worthy of reverence. In numberless instances during his 
life, did he resign his own will to that of others, whom he 
respected for superiority of age, station, or goodness. Some- 
times indeed he seems to have been carried too .far by this 
sentiment, —as when for example he tells us that he buried 
his belief in materialism in his father’s grave. His father 
had always been distressed by this opinion of his son, yet 
his death probably did not suggest any new arguments to 
convert him. He very likely sacrificed this speculation from 
respect to his memory, as the ancients laid their treasures 
on the funeral pile of those whom they revered. Robert 
Hall’s sentiment of reverence was most conspicuous how- 
ver in his religious character, producing the most profound 
humility and submission to God’s will, and laying his heart 
prostrate in devotion. 

Such were the features of Robert Hall’s mind, —such 
some of the main tendencies of his character. ‘They are seen 
from first to last in constant operation; in opposition, but not 
contradiction. But though always existing, they were by no 
means all equally active during every part of his life. The 
longing for freedom, the strug zele for independence, and the 
unwillingness to resign an opinion of his own mind, are much 
more perceptible in the early part of his career. This in- 
deed might have been expected from the operation of those 
universal laws, under whose control all minds are formed 
and unfolded. 

Nature has made youth the season of free impulse, and 
age the period of cautious self-direction. In Hall’s case, 
outward circumstances of situation combined with the guid- 
ance of nature to produce the same result. His youth fell 
in a period when the enthusiasm for freedom was swaying 
all the ardent minds of civilized Europe. The impulse com- 
municated by our own revolutionary struggle had been rap- 
idly transmitted through the heart of Europe. The heroism 
of the age had found an object for which to contend. Free- 
dom was the watch-word of every generous mind. At the 
bare sound, the blood beat faster through the veins of thou- 
sands. Hall fully felt this influence. His strong sympathies 
were moved, —he threw himself into the arena, satisfied to 
fight by the side of noble spirits for the sake of liberty, — 
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satisfied of the justice of the cause which was linked with 
such lofty and stirring sentiments. The principles of free- 
dom and toleration were expounded, argued, and triumph- 
antly maintained by the exertion of his powerful reason, and 
his efforts were admired and felt by all. 

But who does not remember the mighty reaction of pub- 
lic feeling, which the horrors of the French revolution, and 
the tyrannical sway of Napoleon produced in great Britain. 
The more zealous friends of liberty were silenced, —the 
moderate friends changed parties. ‘The tory administration 
under Pitt acquired‘an influence which nothing could take 
from them. ‘This crisis of public opinion was also a crisis in 
Robert Hall’s mind. From this period the restraining senti- 
ments appear to have the command. We find him hence- 
forth less ardent, but more earnest, — less aspiring, but more 
devoted, —less a champion of freedom, more an advocate of 
law. His public efforts from this period were directed to 
the support of the parties in the state which he had previ- 
ously opposed. He sets forth the opposite side of truth to 
that for which he pleaded in his youth. 

Now if this had been all, no one-could complain, or ac- 
cuse him of inconsistency. ‘The principles of his maturity 
did not contradict those of his youth, but were rather their 
supplement and completion. No one can blame the young 
man for not seeing every thing. Let him state what he sees, 
and when the sphere of his vision is enlarged by experience 
and growth, let him also communicate to us his new discov- 
eries. But if while seeing but a part, he thinks that he sees 
all, and acts arrogantly on that assumption toward those 
whose vision is more acute than his own, we justly con- 
demn his presumption while noting his deficiency. 

Such, in a degree, we think to have been the case with 
Robert Hall. In stating and defending abstract principles, 
few men surpassed him in clearness and strength. But his 
mind failed in applying them to particular cases. What could 
be stated in distinct propositions, and so reasoned about, he 
understood. He wanted that imagination which is the best 
assistant of the understanding, enabling it to grasp the senti- 
ments as well as the opinions involved in and flowing from 
a principle. He could not distinguish the thousand deli- 
cate shades of truth and falsehood which in practice blend 
the colors which theory has separated. He should not 
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therefore have been a partisan, for he could never un- 
derstand the dispute, or do justice to the merits of the 
parties. But his sympathies were too warm to suffer him 
to confine himself to the exposition of principles, — he wished 
to deal with men and things, — he became a partisan, attack- 
ed with bitterness, and rebuked with asperity men more 
clear-sighted than himself. And thus he became really in- 
consistent; for the men and party who were at one time 
the object of his satire, were at another zealously defended. 

We are thus brought to the conclusion that while part of 
the charge of inconsistency must be ascribed to the inability 
of the common mind to understand greatness, another part 
rests on actual and defensible grounds. 

Nevertheless Robert Hall was a great and a good man, 
and his efforts in the cause of truth and religion were crown- 
ed with success. ‘The influence he exerted on the reli- 
gious world was wide, deep, and strongly marked. He nobly 
filled that post of duty which God has assigned to every 
man whose mind has been greatly endowed by Nature or 
liberalized by culture, the post of a mediator between con- 
tending parties. To the bigoted religionist and narrow zealot, 
he made it apparent that a sound intellect could exist in con- 
nexion with a warm heart, knowledge with zeal, cultivation 
and taste and extended knowledge with a warm piety and 
a complete devotion to the will of God. And to the skepti- 
cal man of education and refinement, who is so ready to 
sneer at devotion and piety, he proved that religion might 
be the loftiest theme to the loftiest mind. The expressions 
of feeling which in others they had considered hypocritical, 
came from his lips as living realities. The truths which had 
become trite by the familiar use of the common mind, re- 
ceived new power and grace from his earnest enthusiasm. 
To the religious world his works must long be a treasure. 
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Arr. IL. — @oorvnua tov Hveiuatos; or, the Grace and Duty 
of being Spiritually Minded, declared and practically 
improved. By Joun Owen, D. D., sometime Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Abridged, by 
Esenezer Porter, VD. D., President of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Andover. Boston: Peirce & Parker. 
1833. 12mo. pp. 211. 


A coop book of practical piety is at all times profitable 
and pleasant to a mind of any seriousness, but never more 
grateful, perhaps, than when it is taken up after the mind 
has been engaged, either as agent or spectator, in the war- 
fare of conflicting doctrines and opinions. It comes like the 
news of peace. It refreshes the spirits like the soft evening 
of aglaring day; like shade and silence after heat, noise, 
and dust; or as we trust that heaven will refresh them after 
the pilgrimage of this sandy life. We say not a word 
against the usefulness of discussion, not a word to imply 
that we are not aware of the advantages, the very necessity 
of controversy. The warfare must be accomplished. We 
stand at our post, and shall not forsake it. While there are 
mighty errors in the field, we must go out against them. 
While we see great truths opposed and slighted, we must 
maintain and support them. While we think the dangers of 
opposition and contention to be far less than those of igno- 
rance and apathy and slavery, we shall not scruple to oppose 
false doctrines and contend for the pure faith. But we 
know and feel and have always said, that there are some 
things, and those the best things, about which all Christians 
are substantially agreed. We rejoice at every confirmation 
which we receive of the fact, that upon the most vital, 
spiritual, practical truths all Christians meet together. We 
rejoice to be assured that there is, after all, a bond between 
those who bear the same name, which unites them all under 
Christ, their living head. We enjoy the feeling of brother- 
hood, the certainty that there exist the foundations of a 
| universal Christian connexion, placed so deep and strong in 
the nature of our common faith, as to be out of the reach of 
the most violent commotions, which have disturbed or can 
disturb the peace of the church. 

Such has been the character of our sentiments on the 
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perusal of this treatise of Owen’s, in its new, and, as we 
think, improved form. It was written by an orthodox Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and is abridged by 
an Orthodox President of the Seminary at Andover; and 
yet we sincerely recommend it to our friends and readers, 
in the belief that the study of it can only do them good; in 
the hope that it may invigorate and assist their eflorts after 
spiritual mindedness, and without a fear that it will make 
them at all more Orthodox than we would wish them to be. 
The book shows, in fact, that when a healthy, practical 
mind becomes thoroughly engaged on the subject of life- 
giving, practical religion, its Orthodoxy must, for the time, 
be laid aside and forgotten. ‘There are a few sentences in 
this work which refer to doctrines as true, which in our 
view are not true, but their effect is swallowed up and 
neutralized by the effect of the whole. We do not mind 
them. 


The plan pursued by Dr. Porter in his abridgment, is 
thus described in the ‘ Editor’s Preface.” 


‘As to the work which is now offered to the public, it is 
proper to say, that, in common with others who have read 
his writings, I have long entertained a high veneration for 
Dr. Owen, as conspicuous among the Christian luminaries 
of his age. His work on the Hebrews I have always es- 
teemed as of great value for the justness of its doctrinal views, 
and its decided spirit of evangelical piety, though the thoughts 
are too much subdivided and amplified for the profitable 
perusal of most readers. When I took up his work on 
Spiritual Mindedness, it was in pursuance of the plan above 
mentioned, of reading some part of such a book daily, for my 
own benefit. I had proceeded but a few pages, when I found 
it rich in matter, discriminating, instructive, and weighty in 
sentiment ; but so pleonastic in phraseology, that it was im- 
possible to read it with the interest which I had anticipated. 
As an experiment, however, I pursued the reading, a few 
pages at a time, blotting out with my pen words and clauses 
which obscured the sense, or rendered the expression of it 
more feeble. In this way I soon became satisfied, that with- 
out the alteration of a single sentiment, and with scarcely any 
change of words, except by omission, the book might be ren- 
dered far more useful to all descriptions of readers. To illus- 
trate this remark, ;I subjoin here a specimen of the process 
adopted as to abridgement. ‘The sentences below are given 
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as in the original work, the brackets denoting the parts omit- 
ted by erasure. 

“**T shall first show what the spiritual mind is, [and where- 
in it doth consist,] and then how [it doth evidence itself, so 
that] we may form a right judgment whether it be in us or 
not. 

**¢ This is the best [and most sure] indication of the inward 
[frame and] state ofthe mind. For if it be so, [on the one 
side] as [un] to the carnal mind, it is so, [on the other] as 
[un] to the spiritual. Wherefore to be spiritually minded, is 
to have the course [and stream] of [those thoughts which we 
ordinarily retreat unto, which we approve of as suited unto ] our 
affections [to be] about spiritual things. 

***When any efficacious conviction passes on the mind, it 
forces [the egress of] its thoughts up[wards] towards heavenly 
things, [it will think much and frequently of them,] as if that 
were their proper motion and course ; but so soon as the power 
of the conviction [decays or] wears off, and the mind is no 
more sensible of its [force and] impression, the thoughts re- 
turn [again un]to their old course [and track], as the water 
tends downwards.’ ” 

‘From this specimen the reader will see that I undertook 
no small task, to reduce the accumulated tautologies and 
pleonasms of Owen to the standard of good modern English, 
and that with so few alterations of his words, as to leave the 
style hisown. The work of abbreviation, however, has some- 
times been extended to the omission of whole sentences, and 
even paragraphs.” — pp. x — xi. 


We like the plan very much. If Dr. Porter had dis- 
pensed with the greater part of the italics of the original, 
he would have rendered it still more readable and accepta- 
ble, at least to those who do not need to have all the im- 
portant words pointed out to them, and are rather disturbed 
than assisted by the speckled appearance of a page in 
which different kinds of type are mingled. 

Owen will never be read with as much pleasure as 
Jeremy Taylor, let his style be pruned and improved to the 
utmost ; because he has none of those bursts of eloquence, 
none of that deep tenderness, none of that richness of lan- 
guage and imagery, and copiousness of classical illustration, 
often amounting to profuseness and even confusion, which 
so captivate us in the pages of the latter. But still his 
manner is by no means dry, and his excellent sense is often 
adorned by the flowers of rhetoric. His figures, moreover, 
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have this advantage over those of Taylor, that they are al 
ways distinct, apposite, correct, and harmonious, while those 
of Taylor often give us a mere glimpse only of their inten- 
tion. We have culled one or two specimens in point, 
from the work before us. 


** Thoughts and meditations, as proceeding from spiritual 
affections, are the first things wherein this spiritual mind 
consists, aud whereby it evidences itself. Our thoughts are 
like the blossoms on a tree in the spring. You may see a tree 
so covered with blossoms, that nothing else of it appears. 
Multitudes of them fall off and come to nothing. Ofttimes 
where there are most blossoms, there is least fruit. But vet 
there is no fruit, good or bad, but it comes from some of those 
blossoms. ‘The mind of man is covered with thoughts, as a 
tree with blossoms. Most of them vanish, and come to 
nothing ; and sometimes where the mind most abounds with 
them, there is the least fruit. Still there is no fruit which 
actually we bring forth, good or bad, but it proceeds from 
some of these thoughts.” — p. 18. 


The next speaks of occasional, sudden, and violent con- 
victions ; and ina manner which shows us that good Dr. 
Owen did not think so highly of them, as some doctors do 
in our days. 


* And it is an argument of very low attainments in grace, 
when our thoughts of spiritual things rise or fall, according 
to occasional convictions. If when we are under rebukes from 
God in our persons or relations, in fears of death, and the 
like, and withal, have some renewed convictions of sin, 
and endeavour to be more constant in the exercise of our 
thoughts on spiritual things; and yet these thoughts de- 
cay, as our convictions, with the causes of them, wear off, 
yet we have attained a very low degree in this grace, if we 
have any interest in it at all. 

“Water that flows from a living spring, runs equally and 
constantly, unless it be obstructed by some violent opposition ; 
but that which is from thunder-showers runs furiously for a 
season, but is quickly dried up. So are those spiritual 
thoughts which arise from a prevalent internal principle of 
grace in the heart; they are even and constant, unless an 
interruption be put upon them for a season by temptations : 
but those which are excited by convictions, however their 
streams may be filled for a season, quickly dry up, and utterly 
decay.” — p. 24. 
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The following is on the duty of ministers to be charitable. 


‘He, all whose religion lies in prayer and hearing, has 
none at all. God has an equal respect to all other duties, 
and so must we have also. I shall not value his prayers at 
all, be he never so earnest and frequent in them, who gives 
not alms according to his ability: and this in an especial 
manner is required of us who are ministers; that we be not 
like an hand set up in cross ways, directing others which 
way to go, but staying behind itself.” — p. 38. 

Another, on the inconstancy of spiritual thoughts. 


‘From these causes it is, that the thoughts of spiritual things 
are with many, as guests that come into an inn, and not like 
children that dwell in the house. They enter occasionally, 
and then there is a great stir about them, to provide enter- 
tainment for them. In awhile they depart, being neither 
looked nor inquired after any more. Things of another 
nature are attended to; new occasions bring in new guests, for 
a season. Children are owned in the house, are missed if 
they are out of the way, and have their daily provision con- 
stantly made for them. So while occasional thoughts about 
spiritual things enter into the mind, and are entertained for 
a season but on a sudden depart, and men hear no more of 
them ; those that are natural and genuine, arising from a living 
spring of grace in the heart, are as the children of the house; 
they are expected in their places, and at their seasons. Ifthey 
are missing, they are inquired after. The heart calls itself 
to an account, whence it hath been so Jong without them, and 
calls them over in its wonted converse with them.”—pp. 39, 40. 


On delight in ordinances of divine worship. 


‘‘ Two persons may at the same time attend to the same 
ordinances of divine worship, with equal delight, on very dis- 
tinct principles, as if two men should come into the same 
garden, planted and adorned with every variety of herbs and 
flowers ; one ignorant of thé nature of them, the other a skil- 
ful herbalist. Both may be equally delighted, the one with 
the colors and smell of the flowers, the other with the considera- 
tion of their various natures, their uses in physical remedies, 
or the like. So it may be in the hearing of the word. For 
instance, one may be delighted with the outward administra- 
tion, another with its spiritual efficacy, at the same time. 
Hence, Austin tells us, that singing in the church was laid 
aside by Athanasius at Alexandria ; not the people’s singing of 
psalms, but a kind of singing in the reading of the scripture, 
and some oflices of worship, which began then to be intro- 
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duced into the church. And the reason he gave why he did 
it, was, that the modulation of the voice and musical tune, 
might not divert the minds of men from that spiritual affection 
which is required of them in sacred duties. What there is of 
real order in the worship of God, is suited and useful to 
spiritual affections, because proceeding from the same spirit, 
whereby they are internally renewed. Beholding your order. 
Col. ii. 5. Every thing of God’s appointment is both helpful 
and delightful to them. None can say with higher raptures of 
admiration, How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord, than 


they, whose affections are renewed. Yet is not their delight 
terminated on them. — pp. 155, 156. 


We ask room for two extracts more; not, however, with 
the intention of presenting any further instances of Owen’s 
occasionally figurative style, but to show more fully the 
calm good sense, and rational piety, which are his more con- 
stant characteristics. ‘The nature of the happiness of the 
future state, is a subject on which writers are particularly 
prone to run into extravagance. The following is the un- 
exceptionable manner in which it is treated by Dr. Owen. 


‘* All that have an apprehension of a future state of happiness, 
agree in this matter, that it contains in it, or is accompanied 
with, a deliverance from all that is evil. But in what it is so, 
they are not agreed. Many esteem only those things that are 
grievous, and destructive to nature, to be so; that is, what is 
penal, in sickness, sorrow, loss, poverty, with all kinds of out- 
ward troubles, and death itself, are evils. Wherefore, they 
suppose that the future state of blessedness will free them from 
all these things, if they can attain to it. This they will lay in 
the balance against the troubles of life, and sometimes it may 
be against the pleasures of it, which they must forego. Yea, 
persons profane and profligate will, in words at least, profess, 
that heaven will give them rest from all their troubles. But it 
is no place for such persons. 

To believers themselves also, these things are evil, such as 
they expect a deliverance from in heaven: and there is no 
doubt, but it is our duty, under all our sufferings, persecutions, 
and sorrows, to raise up our minds to the contemplation of that 
state, wherein we shall be freed from them all. It is a blessed 
notion of heaven, that God shall therein wipe away all tears 
from our eyes: and it would be to our advantage, if we accus- 
tomed our minds more to this kind of relief than we do; if, 
upon the incursion of fears, dangers, sorrows, we did more 
readily retreat to thoughts of that state wherein we shall be 
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freed from them all; even this most inferior consideration of it, 
would render the thoughts of it more familiar, and the thing 
itself more useful to us. Much better it were, than on such 
occasions to be exercised with heartless complaints, uncertain 
hopes, and fruitless contrivances. 

But there is that, which, to them who are truly spiritually 
minded, hath more evil in it than all these things together, and 
that is, sin. Heaven is a state of deliverance from sin, from 
al] sin, in all the causes, concomitants, and effects of it. He 
is no true believer, to whom sin is not the greatest trouble. 
Other things, as the loss of dear relations, or extraordinary 
pains, may make deeper impressions on the mind, by its natu- 
ral affections, at some seasons, than ever our sins did at any 
one time, in any one instance. So a man may have a greater 
trouble in sense of pain, by a fit of the tooth-ache, which 
will be gone in an hour, than in an hectic fever or consump- 
tion, which will assuredly take away his life. But take in the 
whole course of our lives, and I do not understand how a man 
can be a sincere believer, to whom sin is not the greatest bur- 
den and sorrow. — pp. 67, 68. 


And upon the agreement of men’s thoughts concerning 
heaven he speaks thus. 


‘It is generally supposed, that however men differ about re- 
ligion here, yet they agree well enough about heaven; they 
would all go tothe same heaven. But it is a great mistake ; 
they differ in nothing more; they would not all go to the same 
heaven. How few are they who value that heavenly state 
which we have treated of; or understand how any blessedness 
can consist in the enjoyment of it? But this and no other 
heaven would we go to. Other notions there may be of it, 
which being but fruits and effects of men’s own imaginations, 
the more they dwell in the contemplation of them, the more 
carnal they may grow, at best the more superstitious. But spi- 
ritual thoughts of this heaven, consisting principally in free- 
dom from all sin, in the perfection of all grace, in the vision of 
the glory of God in Christ, and all the excellencies of the di- 
vine nature as manifested in him, are an effectual means for 
the improvement of spiritual life, and the increase of all gra- 
ces in us: for they cannot but effect an assimilation in the 
heart to the things contemplated on, where the principles of 
them are already begun.” — p. 76. 


Much attention has of late been deservedly paid to our 
old writers on practical religion. Much that is beautiful and 
true yet remains to be taken out from their folios and offered 
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in a proper and portable form to general use. We thank Dr. 
Porter for the present work, and if, in pursuance of his plan, 


he publishes other works as edifying, we shall have occasion 
to thank him again and again. 





[For the Christian Examiner.] 


Art. IIl.— A Letter to the Jews of this Country. 


RespectTep F'RIENDs, 


Tue following pages contain a plea for the religion of 
Jesus, addressed to your understandings, and soliciting from 
you a candid perusal. The thoughts which are here submitted 
have arisen from reflection on the causes which have had 
most influence in rendering that religion unacceptable to you. 
It has been thought that some of these causes might be re- 
moved by a calm, unprejudiced examination of the subject. 
We trace, not to Christianity itself, but to its corruptions, 
and to the conduct of Christians in direct contradiction to its 
precepts, many of those obstacles which have prevented you 
from receiving it. And while we regard others as proceed- 
ing from certain national prejudices on the part of your an- 
cestors, we admit that those prejudices had their origin and 
their excuse in the peculiar circumstances of the age in 
which they arose. We believe that the reasons for which 
your fathers rejected Christianity, are the very reasons 
which now, in a more enlightened age, and with facilities 
for judging more impartially, should recommend the religion 
to your notice. 

We trace to three distinct sources, your general reluct- 
ance to embrace Christianity. 

1. The uncharitable spirit which Christians have too often 
exhibited towards you. 

2. A regard for the decision of your ancestors upon the 
subject ; a belief that the claims of Jesus were, during his 
life, submitted to the competent tribunal of his own coun- 
trymen, and by them fairly tried, and rejected. 

3. The human additions which have been made to the 
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pure teachings of Jesus, and especially the doctrine of his 
supreme divinity. 

On this last subject, I shall say little more than to refer 
you to the Christian Scriptures. ‘They are accessible to all, 
and you can ascertain for yourselves what doctrines they 
teach. It is rather with the first and second of the causes 
assigned that the following remarks will be connected. 

The first of these causes must of itself have possessed a 
powerful influence. It is not my task to be the accuser of 
my brethren, nor is it necessary to enumerate the persecu- 
tions to which for centuries you have been exposed. The 
same spirit, it is deeply to be regretted, is by no means ex- 
tinct even at the present day. You are the objects of dislike, 
especially to those who are least able to give a consistent 
reason for their aversion. It is by no means wonderful that 
while nominal Christians have been active in showing their 
hatred of you, they should have met with little success in 
acquiring your love, either to themselves or to their religion. 
It is not sufficient that I should disavow, on the part of 
Christianity, any share in this persecuting spirit; it is my 
business to prove that it is discountenanced by Christianity. 
And this becomes the more necessary, because many even 
at this time, consider themselves as justified by religion, — 
as performing a duty, — when they reverse towards you the 
conduct of their Saviour. 

There has been, from the earliest ages of Christianity, an 
effort among its followers, to cover over what appeared to 
them revolting in the idea that their Saviour died in conse- 
quence of a judicial process. Especially were they eager 
to attain this object, when the doctrine had been generally 
received, that Jesus was an incarnation of the Deity. Hence 
arose a tendency to describe in terms of exaggeration the 
guilt of those who were engaged in putting him to death. 
The idea has been, and is yet, commonly held, that the 
Sanhedrim, by whose agency Jesus was executed, actually 
believed him to be the Messiah. It seems also to be imag- 
ined that the whole nation participated in the crime. When 
with these impressions is connected that of the supreme 
divinity of the sufferer, you may conceive the extent of the 
popular ideas with regard to the guilt of your ancestors. 

But these views, though held by Christians, are unauthor- 
ized by Christianity. The guilt, whatever it was, cannot 
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rest with the mass of the nation, for a very small portion 
comparatively could have been present to join in the cry for 
the crucifixion. Of these a very limited number were at all 
acquainted with the merits of the case. They only knew 
that a question was at issue with regard to the fate of a sup- 
posed criminal, between the Roman authorities and their 
own magistrates; and they naturally took the part of the 
latter. ‘The responsibleness rests on the Sanhedrim alone ; 
and with regard even to them, we have the testimony of two 
witnesses, whose word to every Christian must be sufficient. 
One of these is the sufferer himself. On the cross he prayed, 
‘Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
The other is the Apostle Peter, who declared shortly after 
the event, in addressing an assembly of his countrymen, 
‘“¢ And now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did 
it, as did also your rulers.”” Why will Christians, instead 
of following the example of candor thus exhibited by their 
holy Master and his faithful disciple, reverse the prayer of 
Jesus, and nourish towards the Jews of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a hatred which never entered their Saviour’s breast to- 
wards those who were the agents in his own death? But that 
spirit of unchristian feeling is gradually yielding, as the gos- 
pel becomes better understood. Care not then, respected 
friends, for the contumely of those who but partially under- 
stand the teachings of their Saviour, but turn rather to that 
mild and patient sufferer himself ;— hear him, on the cross 
of anguish, beseech his heavenly Father that they who had 
brought him there might be forgiven ;— and ask yourselves, 
‘¢ Are these the words of a selfish, unprincipled impostor, or 
was the heathen centurion right in his exclamation, Truly, 
this was the Son of God”? 

But it is often said, that the dispersion of your race, and 
the injuries to which you have been subjected in every na- 
tion, are the punishment appointed by God for the rejection 
of Christ by your ancestors ; and a punishment which had 
been long foretold. It seems to be taken for granted, that, if 
God has thus declared his will concerning you, it is lawful 
and almost commendable for Christians to further the divine 
views, by codperating in the work of your.oppression. Mis- 
erably do those, who thus reason, forget the spirit of the reli- 
gion they profess. Allowing fora moment that their idea 
of the cause of your national sufferings is correct, the 
VOL. XV. —N. S. VOL. X. NO. I. 3 
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consideration would afford no excuse for ill-treatment or hard 
thoughts concerning you. In every age, God has overruled 
the bad passions of men, for the accomplishment of his own 
wise purposes ; but those passions were none the less bad, 
no less the objects of his displeasure. Conquerors, led on 
by personal ambition, have inflicted salutary chastisements 
on human pride, and deserved the name of “the Scourge of 
God’’; but their fiend-like destruction of human life was 
none the less criminal in his holy sight. In the very action 
of your ancestors, for which, according to the opinion of so 
many, you are still suffering, an object was attained, as 
Christians believe, the most important since the creation of 
the world. The Sanhedrim and Pilate were, by condemn- 
ing Jesus, acting in furtherance of the divine views, and 
bearing an indispensable part in that great event by which 
the redemption of the world was consummated. But does 
any one imagine that they were therefore less guilty? And, 
had they fully understood the divine plan, had they known 
that Jesus was innocent, but that, although innocent, it was a 
part of his mission to die upon the cross, would they have 
acted a laudable part in procuring his death? No. The only 
excuse for them is, that they knew not what they did; and 
the only cxcuse for your Christian persecutors is that they 
know not what they do. Carried away by vulgar prejudice, 
and never having examined the teachings of Scripture on 
the subject, they are not aware of the unjustifiable, unchris- 
tian nature of their conduct. 

Shall I be told of the exclamation of the multitude, ‘ His 
blood be on us, and oa our children”? I simply oppose to 
that outcry of an excited mob, the command which Jew and 
Christian alike acknowledge to have come from God, ‘‘ The 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of the 


righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wick- | 


ed shall be upon him. ” * 

We have reason to believe, indeed, that the national re- 
jection of Christianity by the Israelites was the act by which 
they surrendered their peculiar privileges as the chosen peo- 
ple of God, and was, in this sense, the cause of the destruc- 





* Ezek. xviii. 20. 
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tion of their temple and government, and of their dispersion. 
But we have no reason to believe that the crucifixion of Je- 
sus, perpetrated in ignorance by the rulers of the Jews, 
eighteen hundred years since, attaches any guilt to individu- 
als of the nation at the present day, or authorizes Christians 
to violate, with regard to them, the common rules of charity. 
When we reflect on the spirit in which you have gener- 
ally been treated, we find no cause of wonder in the fact, 
that you have generally refused to embrace Christianity, 
According to the popular ideas, an acceptance of our reli- 
gion would have involved an acknowledgment that your na- 
tion, centuries since, committed the unheard-of crime of 
‘‘ Deicide,” and that you, their descendants, had been. for 
centuries justly suffering every species of ill treatment, yet 
never equal to the punishment due for that atrocious action. 
The argument of the following pages requires of you no such 
admission. It does however require a candid and rational 
view of your ancestors’ conduct. If you would weigh rea- 
soning impartially, you must be ready to admit that the San- 
hedrim at Jerusalem, in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, were 
men with the same passions as other men, as capable of 
being blinded by prejudice, or by the arts of designing 
leaders, — in two words, that they were not infallible. 
Premising this, we proceed to examine an objection, the 
strongest perhaps which can arise against Christianity in the 
mind of a patriotic Jew. The following is the form in which 
such an individual might express himself. ‘This religion 
claims to have been established in Judea; its author is said 
to have performed miracles there; he laid claim to be that 
Messiah whom the Jewish nation have constantly expected. 
His claims were rejected by his own countrymen, my an- 
cestors, who had the best means of judging whether they 
were well or ill founded. He is even said to have been put 
to death by them asacriminal. After his death, they who 
took up the promulgation of his religion, and maintained that 
he had risen, found few to credit them among their own 
countrymen, by whom the circumstances of the case must 
have been best understood ; but going among the heathen, 
who knew nothing about the truth of the subject, they found 
adherents, and gradually became the ruling party. Is there, 
in this statement, any thing which should lead me to believe 
in this supposed Messiah? What reason have f to imagine 
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that the mass of the Jewish nation, including my own pro- 
genitors, and with the Sanhedrim at their head, were so 
blind as not to know a miracle when they saw it, or so in- 
conceivably wicked and foolish, as to put to death one whom 
they knew to be the Messenger of God,—for whose ap- 
proach, too, the whole nation had so long and so anxiously 
waited? No. The question was tried and decided by the 
best possible judges, the people and rulers of Israel in the 
time of Jesus himself; and it would be conduct unworthy 
of their descendant, to allow om itis any longer a subject 
for controversy.” 

Such a train of thought must be admitted to possess, at 
least to the mind of an Israelite, much apparent strength. 
What plea then shall be advanced, to induce you to set aside 
this decision of your ancestors, and grant a new trial to the 
claims of Christianity? It must be shown that there existed, 
in the time of Jesus, causes fully sufficient to account for his 
rejection by his countrymen ;— we must examine what these 
causes were, and demonstrate that they were by no means 
derogatory to the character of Jesus, or of his religion. I 
trust further to prove that those peculiarities of the Chris- 
tian system, which led to its rejection by your ancestors, 
are in fact, although the prejudices of their age prevented 
them from discerning it, the greatest recommendations of the 
religion ; and present the only means, by which the Mosaic 
dispensation itself can be reconciled with what nature teach- 
es us of the character of God. 

But before entering more fully on this investigation, a dif_i- 
culty must be removed, which presents itself at the thresh- 
old. You object, perhaps, ‘‘ This religion claims to rest on 
the evidence of miracles. It is asserted that Jesus and his 
disciples caused the blind to see, the deaf to hear, the lame 
to walk, and even, in some instances, recalled the dead to 
life. Such things, if they occurred. must have carried con- 
viction with them. Does not the rejection of the religion by 
those of the age and nation in which it appeared, prove that 
these miracles did not in fact take place ?” 

The answer to this objection is to be found in the belief, 
prevalent in the time of Jesus, in the power of evil spirits to 
perform supernatural works. ‘The fact will not probably be 
questioned by any, that this idea, which even now is sup- 
ported not only by popular opinion, but by numbers of able 
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scholars, was universally prevalent at the Christian era. An 
explanation is then at once afforded, of the skepticism of the 
Hebrew nation with regard to the miracles of Jesus. And 
this is the very account which the Christian Scriptures give 
of that skepticism. We do not read there, that, in a single 
instance, the supernatural character of a miracle was denied ; 
but the objection was constantly made, ‘“ This fellow doth 
not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils.”? And this was enough to induce most of those who 
heard it, to hesitate in acknowleging the divine agency dis- 
played. Jesus repelled the accusation, but not by an argu- 
ment to prove that such power would not have been entrust- 
ed to evil spirits. Such an argument would not then have 
been appreciated. But, meeting the popular objection on its 
own ground, he showed the inconsistency of supposing that 
works of beneficence could proceed from an evil source. “If 
Satan cast out Satan, he is divided against himself; how 
shall then his kingdom stand?” * 

Similar explanations of the Christian miracles have been 
given by Jewish writers. ‘ ‘That Christ learned magical arts 
in Egypt, ” says Rosenmueller, ¢ ‘‘is a wide spread calum- 
ny of the Jews, which needs no refutation. Celsus, who 
repeated it, was briefly, but well, answered by Origen. But 
who will not wonder that this base fable, long since explod- 
ed, should have met the views in any degree, of some 
fiction-mongers of our own age?”’ ‘The modern Hebrews, ” 
says Calmet, or his Editor, ‘affirm that Moses, by virtue of ~ 
the word Jehovah engraven on his rod, performed all his 
miracles ; and that Christ, while in the temple, stole the in- 
effable name, which he put into his thigh between the skin 
and the flesh, and by its power accomplished all the prodi- 
gies imputed to him. ” { 

We gather, from the proofs thus afforded, the conclusion, 
that the Jews in the age of Jesus possessed, from the belief 
then prevalent, a method of accounting for obvious miracles, 
without admitting them to be the effect of divine power, or 
the seal of divine truth. That they did not receive the reli- 
gion of Jesus, is therefore no conclusive proof against the 





* Matt. xii. 24,26. See also Mark iii. 22. Luke xi. 15. 
+ Scholia in Nov. Test. Note on Matt. ii. 14. 
{ Calmet’s Dictionary, article Jenovan. 
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reality of its miraculous evidence. I may say more. The 
Jewish writers of later times, as well as the scribes of the 
Christian era, by tracing the miracles to the agency of evil 
spirits, to magic, or to the improper use of the ineffable 
name, actually bore testimony to their supernatural charac- 
ter; for they thus admitted that the works of Jesus were be- 
yond unassisted human power. Receive their testimony, 
my friends, to this extent; and I have no fear that in the 
present age, and with a knowledge of the beauty and _ holi- 
ness which distinguish the precepts of Jesus, you should as- 
sert that they originated with the powers of darkness. The 
miracles and the doctrine were then alike from God. 

We proceed to examine the causes which induced the 
Jews of his own age, to reject the claims of Jesus. In speaking, 
however, of that rejection as a national act, we must not for- 
get that there were thousands, in Judea and elsewhere, who 
received Jesus as the long expected Messiah ; and thousands 
more, to whom his claims were never exhibited. The greater 
part of his ministry was spent in Galilee, not in Judea pro- 
per. In order, too, to prevent popular commotions, which 
might otherwise have taken place in his favor, he did not, 
till near the conclusion of his course, publicly claim the char- 
acter of Messiah ; leaving his title to that office rather to 
the inferences of his followers. Still, the Sanhedrim, and 
those of chief influence among the people, had his claims 
fully placed before them, and their rejection of him was, from 
the station which they occupied, properly a national act. 

The Jews of that day expected as their Messiah a tem- 
poral deliverer. Jesus appeared as a spiritual deliverer. 
This was the great cause of his rejection. It is my 
task, first, to show that such were their expectations, 
and such his appearance ; — secondly, that this discrepancy 
was the cause of his rejection ;—and thirdly, that, with the 
more enlightened views of this age, that very cause affords 
the strongest argument for the reception of his claims. 

The Jews of that age expected as their Messiah a tempo- 
ral deliverer and king. ‘This, I presume, you will not be 
disposed to question, as the same expectation prevails 
among yourselves at the present day. Nor was this expec- 
tation unnatural. The history of the Hebrew common- 
wealth had been one of remarkable interventions of divine 
providence. From the age of Moses to that of Judas Mac- 
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cabeus, never had the nation been long oppressed under a 
foreign yoke, but some leader had been raised up, distin- 
guished in a remarkable manner by divine favor, for the 
restoration of Israel. And at the time when Jesus appear- 
ed, the nation, as you well know, was enduring the weight 
of those sufferings which afterwards drove them into the 
great insurrection, and resulted in the abrogation of their 
government, the destruction of their temple, and their own 
expulsion from the land of their fathers. Under such cir- 
cumstances, there is no race of men, who would not have 
impatiently awaited the appearance of a deliverer. But, 
among the Israelites, the expectation was encouraged by 
prophecies, which, if they were designed to be understood 
in their literal sense, foretold a temporal Messiah. At the 
time now spoken of, the national expectation had been more 
than usually excited. These facts are so universally admit- 
ted that it is unnecessary to do more than refer to the often 
quoted testimony of ‘Tacitus, * Suetonius, + and Josephus. { 

I cannot forbear however, to adduce the evidence of a 
late writer among yourselves. It is from a book entitled, 
‘Israel Vindicated ; being a Refutation of the Calumnies 
propagated respecting the Jewish Nation: In which the Ob- 
jects and Views of the American Society for Meliorating the 
Condition of the Jews, are investigated. By an Israelite. ”’ 
New York, 1820. $ 

‘“‘ The idea therefore, of a Messiah appearing at this time, 
Dear Isaacs, was, as you perceive, confined to a few of our 
nation, who had been led astray by vague traditions. But 
even this idea extended no further than to a deliverance 
from the Roman yoke. ‘The notion of a spiritual Messiah 
was not entertained till some time after the death of Jesus 
of Nazareth. ‘Two opinions were held as to the character of 
the Messiah at the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
but neither of them favored the idea of a spiritual deliverer. 
‘They,’ says Manasseh Ben Israel, ‘ who believed the city 
doomed to Roman vengeance, and submitted to the Roman 





* Historia, Cap. 13. + Vita Vespasiani, Cap. 4. 
t De Bello Jud. lib. VII. Cap. 31. 

§ For access to this and some other interesting works, subsequently 
quoted, I am indebted tothe kindness of a distinguished member of 
the Jewish community in Savannah, Georgia ; —a favor which I take 
this occasion gratefully to acknowledge. 
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general, as thinking he must be the prince who was to come 
before their final destruction ; and they who thought a Mes- 
siah of their own nation would come, and comforted them- 
selves that their city and temple could not be destroyed be- 
fore he came, and therefore expected salvation to the last 
hour. ”? — Letter IV. p. 12. 

Perhaps, in your own moments of feeling for the rem- 
nant of Israel, a vision has passed before you of Him whom 
you have expected as yet to come, the Warrior, the Deliv- 
erer, the Monarch of God’s chosen people ; just indeed, but 
stern, and bruising with a rod of iron the oppressors of his 
race ;—clothed in righteousness indeed, but clothed also in 
majesty, combining the military glory of David and the 
magnificence of Solomon. For such a Messiah your ances- 
tors eagerly waited. And they probably expected him to 
appear from among the noblest of his people, and in Jeru- 
salem, the city of their kings. 

The Prophet appeared, — a carpenter’s son, in a village 
of Galilee, so obscure that its name was a proverbial expres- 
sion of contempt. Instead of leading his people in revolt 
against the Roman power, his first labor was to teach them 
humility, charity and love to all, and non-resistance to op- 
pressors. Instead of ascending the throne of David, he had 
not where to lay his head. ‘Though probably startled by 
these early indications of a character so different from what 
they had anticipated, the multitude continued to attend his 


steps, and some became closely and personally attached to — 


him. But they still expected to see his conduct at length 
change. ‘They looked to see him assume that character 
which had so long been ascribed to the Messiah. He as- 
sumed it not. He taught them constantly a system of love 
to God and man, so pure that all its opponents have never 
discovered in it a blemish, but the farthest conceivable from 
that military spirit which they had anticipated and desired. 
They expected to find him acknowledged by the elders of 
the people as their chief; they looked to behold him zeal- 
ous for the very letter of the law of Moses. But they soon 
found him placed in direct opposition to those whom they 
reverenced, reproving boldly their prevalent vices of hypoc- 
risy and pride; and though he showed respect for the Mo- 
saic law to a reasonable extent, they saw him performing 
cures on the Sabbath day, and heard him maintain that the 
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observance of mere forms was not in itself a service accept- 
able to God. They even beheld, in his teaching, indications 
of that principle, afterwards more prominently supported by 
his followers, that other nations were to be admitted to a 
participation in the same privileges with themselves. 

Is it surprising that a teacher, so different from him they 
had expected, should have proved unacceptable to the peo- 
ple to whom he came? It may perhaps be said, that in the 
account just given, too much has been taken for granted ;— 
that it is not yet proved that the transactions of the life of 
Jesus are faithfully recorded. Be itso. It is not essential 
that the details of the Gospel history should, at this stage 
of the argument, be admitted to be correct. From whatever 
source the religion came, the fact remains unaltered, that 
it was opposed to the conceptions of the age, to the favor- 
ite ideas of the Jewish nation; and this fact is sufficient to 
account for its rejection by them. 

The reason is still more obvious why the majority of the 
nation did not subsequently receive the religion of Jesus. 
By the crucifixion, the act of rejection had been consum- 
mated in a manner which enlisted against the sufferer the 
sentiments of every Jew who felt for the honor of his na- 
tion. Not only this, but a principle was now developed, 
which, though it lay at the very foundation of the system, 
had not hitherto been conspicuously exhibited, because no in- 
stance had been presented for its application. This princi- 
ple was, the admission of the Gentiles to an equality with the 
Jews, the abolition of all that was peculiar in the Jewish rit- 
ual, and in the connexion of the nation with the Supreme 
Being. Even at the present day, I am conscious that, on this 
subject, a pious Jew must find great difficulty in treating the 
claims of Christianity with impartial justice ; yet I hope to 
prove before concluding, that this very principle is one most 
honorable to the Jewish religion, and the only barrier which 
can defend that system against the attacks of Infidelity. 

I have thus attempted to show that the prejudices 
of the Hebrew nation, connected with their best feelings, 
their patriotism and their reverence for the Mosaic Law, suffi-- 
ciently explgit: their rejection of Christianity ; while the 
fact, that tlu-*velieved in other supernatural agencies beside 
that of the Supreme Being, accounts for the little effect pro- 
duced on their minds by the miracles of Jesus. I have now 
VOL. XV. —N. S. VOL. X. NO. I. 4 
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to prove that the difference which existed between Jesus, 
as he actually appeared, and the Jewish anticipations of the 
Messiah, is the strongest proof of the justice of his claims. 

Eighteen centuries have now passed, since the age of 
which we are speaking. The Jaws of nature are now better 
understood, and we bave clearer conceptions of the divine 
character and operations. We have less of national preju- 
dice to cloud our perceptions. We are better able on every 
ground, to judge which, of two supposed courses of conduct, 
is most worthy of the Author of the Universe. In entering 
on the comparison now about to be instituted, I beseech you 
to lay aside, as far as possible, your personal connexion with 
the ancient Jews, and to judge of the divine operations with 
regard to them as impartially as if that connexion did not 
exist. 

I appeal to you then as men of the nineteenth century ; — 
which was the more worthy office for a divine messenger $ 
to effect a political revolution by destroying one empire and 
establishing another, or to teach the whole human race their 
duty to each other and their God? 

Forgetting fora moment that you are Jews, look at the 
map of the world, and point out there the land of Palestine. 
You find it scarcely discernible, at one corner of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. ‘Then trace on the same map the present 
boundaries of Christendom, coéxtensive as it is with civili- 
zation. Was it an object more worthy of divine agency for 
its accomplishment, that a tyrannical government should be 
subverted in that small country of Palestine, or that civili- 
zation, piety, and social order should prevail through Europe, 
through America, and eventually through the world ? 

Compare in importance the religion of the lips and the 
religion of the heart ; the religion which consists in splendid 
edifices and splendid services, in altars and sacrifices and in- 
cense, and that which consists in doing good among men, 
revering God, and preparing for eternity. Was it the more 
worthy object for a prophet to be sent on earth, to reéstablish 
a ritual worship in one small nation, in its pristine splen- 
dor, or to lead the whole world to the worship of the heart 
and life ? 

If the answers be given to these questions which reason 
seems to dictate, can the conclusion be avoided, that the ob- 
ject held in view by the Author of Christianity, the estab- 
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lishment of a spiritual religion, was more worthy of a divine 
interposition to effect it, than the object which the Jews of 
his age expected him to accomplish,—the restoration of 
Israel to its aycient splendor ? 

We have thus far viewed those ideas only which seem to 
have been prevalent in the age of Jesus himself. But it 
would not be doing justice to either side of the question be- 
fore us, were we to leave uninvestigated the opinions of 
your nation in later times. 

The great distinction between your faith and ours, is at 
the present day what it was at the beginning ; those prophe- 
cies which are by us referred to spiritual blessings, are’ ac- 
cording to your system to be explained literally, and, except 
in a very few instances, with reference, not to the world at 
large, but to your own nation only. * It is still the objec- 
tion to Christianity, that it gives to the prophecies a differ- 
ent meaning from that which, on first reading them, suggests 
itself to the mind; that it spiritualizes them, and applies 
them to mankind in general; that in the blessings which it 
promises, and the influence it exercises upon the world, its 
operation is unseen and not exerted upon external, visible 
things. ‘These objections are analogous to those first felt 
against Christianity by your predecessors; and the answer 
to them is the same now as then. We are convinced that 
one of the chief advantages of Christianity consists in that 
very spirituality, that absence of any direct influence upon 
external things, which is thus, to you, the ground of objec- 
tion ; and we believe that yourselves, sharing the light, the 
enlarged and refined ideas of this century, are now fitted to 
rise above the prejudices of education, and to reach the 
same conclusion which has been expressed as our own. 

Man is possessed of external and internal senses. The 





* For an account of modern Jewish opinions, see “The Jew,” a 
periodical work, conducted in New-York, by S. H. Jackson, in 1822 and 
following years ;— particularly an article entitled, “ Examination and 
Answer to a Sermon delivered by the Rev. George Stanley Faber, ” 
in Vol. I. No. 8; and a reply by the Editor to the enquiries of acor- 
respondent, signing himself Camden, in Vol. II. No. 3. 

See also, “ Koul Jacob,” (The Voice of Jacob) “ in defence of the 
Jewish Religion, containing the Arguments of the Rev. C. F. Frey, 
one of the Committee of the London Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews, and Answers thereto ; by Jacob Nikelsburger. ” Liverpool, 
1814. Especially pages 69, 70. 
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external are sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch; the in- 
ternal are reason, understanding, the will, the affections, &c. 
Every religion appeals more or less to both these portions of 
human nature; for religion always presents subjects for the 
exercise of thought, belief, and affection, and it communi- 
cates these subjects to the mind through the avenues of the 
external senses. ‘The terms spiritual and external, as ap- 
plied to religion, are therefore used not absolutely, but merely 
in a comparative manner. Thus, among Christian denomi- 
nations, there are many grades in which these terms may be 
variously applied. Itis possible to spiritualize religion too 
much ; for, as our nature is compound, we need external as 
well as internal influences. Sacrifice is a more external, and 
less spiritual form of worsbip than prayer; and even prayer 
is an external service, when compared with silent meditation 
on the Divine Being. But the constitution of our natures 
will not permit us, without great difficulty, to worship God 
in this manner exclusively ; and therefore prayer and sac- 
rifice have been instituted. 

The founder of our religion did not carry the spiritual na- 
ture of his system to an extent beyond the capacity of the 
human mind to bear. Prayer he inculcated both by precept 
and example; and he instituted two external, symbolical, 
though simple rites. His disciples too, having the spirit of 
their Master, instituted and continued the observance of the 
first day of the week, originally as a day for religious meet- 
ings, and subsequently also as a day for religious rest. 

The Jewish system was in many respects external. It 
was indeed, incomparably more spiritual than any of those 
prevalent in the surrounding nations; yet it possessed 
its temple, its sacrifices, its annua! fast and festivals, at 
which the whole nation were required to attend. Its ex- 
ternal character was exhibited, too, in its intimate connex- 
ion with the national government and laws. And most wisely 
was that system arranged ; for it cannot be supposed that, 
while all other nations lay in the grossest darkness, the Israel- 
ites, just delivered from a state of bondage in Egypt, were 
fitted for a purely spiritual religion. ‘The necessity of a sys- 
tem in some degree external, was obviously shown by the 
conduct of the people during the absence of Moses, when 
they made an image to represent the being who had deliver- 
ed them from Exypt, and consecrated it with a festival. 
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It is the belief of Christians, that the system then pro- 
mulgated answered its purpose, by preserving in the memory 
of man the great principles of truth, until mankind were 
fitted to receive a spiritual religion; and that this spiritual 
religion is the one proclaimed by Jesus. We need say no more 
to illustrate the suitableness of the Mosaic system for the age, 
the nation, and the purpose, for which it was designed; but 
we have yet to show the fitness of Christianity for its higher, 
Its universal, and never-ending purpose. And we may lay 
down, as the sentiments to be proved, that a religion, design- 
ed to be universal, must be spiritual in its character. It must 
possess few ceremonies, and those of a simple kind. Forms 
may indeed be associated with it from time to time, as there 
exists among Christians the greatest variety of ceremonies 
and modes of worship; but these must be merely incidental, 
not forming a part of the religion itself, but adopted by its 
adherents to facilitate its influence overthem. It has been 
remarked that the Mahometan religion, adapted to the warm 
climate where it originated, could never become, without a 
change in the ordinances it prescribes, the religion of Lap- 
land ; for the continual ablutions it requires would be im- 
practicable in those climates; and its prayers appointed for 
sunrise and sunset, would within the polar circle, be offered 
only twice in the year. 

An external religion however could much more easily en- 
counter the varieties of place, than those which take their 
origin from the mental constitution of man. None but a 
spiritual system can adapt itself to the advancement of the 
human race. Let us take, as an example, the influence of 
religion on government. It is generally admitted, in this 
country, that in every government the people should have a 
voice. You, it is well known, share in this sentiment with 
as much warmth as any of your fellow citizens. It will not 
be questioned, here at least, that republican institutions are 
those best adapted for a high state of national advancement. 
Christianity agrees with our customs and feelings on this sub- 
ject, and flourishes in connexion with them; because Chris- 
tianity lays down no express principle for preferring one 
form of government to another. Her kingdom is not of this 
world. Political institutions are external things, with which 
she has nothing to do, further than to elevate the mindsand 
hearts of the people, so as to enable them to judge aright 
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on this, as on every other subject. But your system teach- 
es, that the throne of David is to be reéstablished, and is to 
obtain the ascendency over the world. Whether the king- 
dom of the Messiah is expected to be strictly universal, or 
merely to assume a higher rank than any other, is difficult to 
ascertain. In either case, the world must go back, not merely 
to limited monarchy but to Oriental despotism ; for it cannot 
be supposed that the causé of liberty elsewhere can survive 
the shock inflicted by a heavenly declaration in favor of 
monarchy, which will thus be made in Judea. The long- 
exploded doctrine of the divine right of kings will gain more 
plausibility and more believers than it ever yet lost. Nor 
will the difficulty be met, should all the world become one 
great political kingdom, over which the Messiah is to reign ; 
for it is the character of the system, not of the individual 
ruler, which renders despotism an evil; and as you believe, 
that the Messiah, however great, however perfect, will be a 
man, it is impossible that the influence of his personal quali- 
ties should correct the evils which must result from the 
deadening influence of arbitrary power throughout his uni- 
versal empire. And should the Messiah, after reaching the 
usual limit of human existence, transmit his crown to a suc- 
cessor, it is obvious that unless human nature be changed, or 
a continual series of miracles be employed, no very effectual 
provision will have been made for the preservation of the 
Jewish ascendency, or of the peace of the world. The scep- 
tre of the ruler at Jerusalem will scarcely be long acknowl- 
edged by the remoter provinces of his empire, and half a 
century of peace may be succeeded by a thousand years of 
war, before the nations are established again in their ancient 
limits and their ancient independence. 

Our principle, that a spiritual religion alone can be adapt- 
ed to the human mind, in every stage of its advance- 
ment, may be further illustrated by reference to the sub- 
ject of sacrifices. These forms were in ancient times 
highly useful, to interest the thoughts in the service of which 
they were a part ; they were an easier method of worship 
than any other, and better adapted to the human mind as it 
then existed. It was necessary that the Supreme Being 
should be publicly worshipped, in order to keep alive in the 
minds of men a sense of their connexion with him. But a 
service consisting of prayer alone would have possessed 
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little to interest a people whose intellectual nature had not 
yet been thoroughly developed. Sacrifices therefore were 
appointed, with all their accompaniments of state and splen- 
dor, — something external, visible, imposing. The Christian 
religion did not prescribe a form of service, but lelt it to 
successive ages to adopt whatever might be best suited to 
their wants; and the rituals of the Catholic and Greek 
churches have been in many respects judiciously adapted 
to a people not yet prepared for simpler and more spiritual 
worship. But if your religion be restored in Palestine, all 
admit that it is to be restored in its splendor, with its temples, 
its sacrifices, its festivals, and all the apparatus of external 
magnificence. Are these things suited to an advanced, an 
intellectual age? As an instance of the degree to which 
external worship has Jost its hold upon mankind, we may 
turn to the emblematic service of fasting. Fasting is a sym- 
bol of sorrow; and, for thousands of years, it has been 
employed, in many cases undoubtedly with the best effects, 
in softening and humbling the heart by the ideas it suggest- 
ed. But at present among Christians, in this country at least, 
the rite is seldom observed. Its very meaning seems to 
have been generally forgotten. Why is this? Is there less 
piety now than in former days, or are we less able to deny 
ourselves a trifling indulgence? Neither, we may trust; 
but men are now more accustomed to think than they have 
been ; they find less difficulty in fixing their thoughts on 
religious subjects, without the assistance of external symbols 3 
these therefore become unnecessary, and lose that reverence 
which the community formerly paid to them. Such is the 
present age; its mental light is increasing continually. The 
age of temples and altars has passed by ; and religion has 
become, and is becoming more and more, a thing of the 
heart and of the life. 

The Christian system, from its spiritual character, is 
adapted to the human spirit upon which it is to act. It is 
the nature of the mind to yield to the influence of mo- 
tives ; and Christianity consequently exercises its sway by 
presenting motives of action. It thus claims an affinity with 
the highest part of our nature, with those powers by which 
we compare, select, and decide, with our reason, our affec- 
tions, our will. But such is not the influence which the 
Messiah, according to. your conception of him, is expected 
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to exert. Glowing descriptions are given of the universal 
happiness which is in his days to be enjoyed. War will no 
longer exist ; even dumb animals will lose their ferocity, and 
the prophecy of Isaiah (chap. xi.) will be liverally fulfilled. 
This result, it appears, will be produced by a direct agency 
exerted on the minds of men by the Supreme Being. ‘The 
new covenant promised to us,” says one of your writers, 
‘will contain one more condition to be performed on the 
part of God, to wit. that he will not suffer us to be exposed 
to the weakness of our own natures, but will write the law 
which he gave us at Sinai on our hearts ; in consequence, we 
shall have no inclination to transgress it any longer; the 
first covenant was conditional, the new will be absolute and 
unconditional.” * In this respect, it appears that the opera- 
tion of the Christian system is more spiritual, more in con- 
formity with the nature of the human mind. All that has 
been seen of the world thus far shows us, that man is a being 
placed between good and evil, and left free to make his 
choice ; and that the author of his existence operates upon 
him, by presenting motives to the course of virtue. It is 
from this, that the value of good conduct originates ; the 
obedience of one who could not help obeying would be 
worthless. Such has been human nature in time past, and 
such it is at present. Shall its laws now be changed? Shall 
free agency be taken away, and man be reduced to the con- 
dition of a machine? Can it be otherwise, if the world is by 
a miraculous agency to be at once and inevitably brought into 
obedience to the law, written in their hearts in such a man- 
ner, that no volition is left to them whether to obey it or not? 
If such is to be the result, crime will indeed cease, but vir- 
tue will cease also; —there will be no more temptation, 
but there will be no more conquest over it. The human 
being, no longer the controller of his own actions, wi!l be 
no. longer responsible, no more the object of praise or blame. 
He will be perfect in the performance of every duty, but all 
will be done mechanically, and the highest part of his nature, 
the power to choose, to will, must be lost. Christianity on 
the other hand, aims to attain a higher perfection of our 
nature, by nobler means. It places before us the standard 
of God’s law, as the object of our constant endeavours; it 





*From “The Jew,” Vol. II. No.3. Reply to Camden. 
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tells us of temptations we must resist, of hardships we must 
bear, of powers we must exert, of heaven as our reward, and 
punishment and sin (in itself its owa heaviest punishment) 
to be avoid.d. It thus sends us forth on a course of never- 
ending progression ; it influences the free mind of man, not 
by force, externally or internally applied, but by persuasion, 
by motives addressed to the self-determining power. It is 
therefore more conformed to* human nature, more analogous 
to the general order of God’s dispensations. 

To point out this peculiarity of the method in which Chris- 
tianity exerts its influence affords a sufficient answer to many 
of the oi} jections which have been brought against the relig- 
ion. It is asked ‘‘ If God has spoken, why is not the whole 
world convinced?” We answer that the influence of the 
Gospel is moral, not compulsory, and that, were it otherwise, 
it would not be adapted to the free nature of the human 
mind ; that consequently it has rightly been made to resi on 
arguments, which have been satisfactory to most enquirers, 
but which the mind is still free to reject. Is it asked, why 
Christianity as not more rapidly improved the condition of 
the world? why wars still exist? why other evils have 
been so slowly eradicated? A similar answer may be cor- 
rectly given. It would not have been a religion, influencing 
accountable beings, but an act of sovereign power, altering 
the nature of the soul, if these effects had been produced 
otherwise than gradually. And its adaptation for universal 
influence may well be recognised in this peculiarity. It sel- 
dom directed itself explicitly against those abuses which 
formed a part of the national customs in its own age, but 
laid down principles of general application, enforced precepts 
for universal reception ; and thus, without externally strik- 
ing a single blow at existing institutions, it has been, by its 
influence on the hearts of men, gradually, but signally, re- 
modelling human society. It said not a word against the 
gladiatorial combats of the Romans, yet these gave way be- 
fore its silent influence. It said not a word against monar- 
chy, but enforced on its converts an obedient and peaceable 
demeanor ; yet never has the principle of despotism recov- 
ered from the shock which it gave. Silently, and gradually, 
has the Christian religion undermined the corruptions which 
existed before its day ; and those which still remain in the 
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world, will in the same manner, we trust, be superseded by 
its mild and quiet influence. 

The spiritual character of Christianity displays itself in 
its reference to a future world. I would not deny that pas- 
sages are to be found in the Old Testament, indicative of 
anticipations on the part of their writers, of an existence 
beyond the grave. But the idea is essential to the Christian 
system, while it is but incidental in the Jewish. The Gos- 
pel makes the reality of a future state the very foundation 
of its instructions and influences. It is in this chiefly that 
the Kingdom of Jesus “is not of this world;” because it 
teaches us to regulate our actions with continual reference 
to another. Deprive Christianity of the motives, the hopes 
and fears of another life, and you remove from it all that 
constitutes its chief value; it is no longer the same. But 
take from the Jewish dispensation the few sentences which 
re'ate to a future state of being, and the change is not per- 
ceptible ; the various commands retain the same sanction 
which before belonged to them; for all the motives, by 
which they were enforced, had reference to this world. 
Which system then, presents the most worthy ideas of God 
and his designs, of man, his destiny and his duty ; —one 
which inculcates right conduct by motives drawn from this 
world alone, — which tells us indeed of a future state, but 
leaves the subject there, and demands only our attention for 
the scene in which we dwell; — or a system which informs 
us that it is for heaven that we were created, — which 
places eternal happiness before us, as the high mark, to 
which we should continually aspire, which regards this life 
as the preliminary stage of our existence, the period in 
which we are to mould our characters for eternity ? 

One portion of my task still remains. As soon as the 
spiritual and universal character of the Christian dispensa- 
tion was developed, a conclusion followed, highly unpleasing 
at first view, to the mind of a patriotic Israelite. This was, 
that the peculiar connexion between the Supreme Being 
and the Jewish people, was now at an end, —that no one 
nation was henceforth more sacred in the sight of Heaven 
than another. It is my wish to show that this change is not 
only worthy of the Supreme Being, but highly honorable to 
the Jewish nation ; that its truth is in fact the only supposi- 
tion upon which the divine origin of the Mosaic dispensation 
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can be maintained against objectors, and reconciled with 

the character of God. 

4 Let us examine for a moment the representation which 
your system gives of the divine conduct in relation to your- 
selves and to the world. We are taught by nature to con- 
ceive of the Sovereign of the Universe, as of One totally 
superior to human weaknesses, One who loves all the 
creatures he has made, but w ho loves none of them capri- 
ciously, or without a reason. Among human beings in 
particular, we are led to conclude, that there is but one 
ground on which he exercises towards them different degrees 
of complacency ; and that is, the distinction of moral con- 
duct, the difference between virtue and vice. To make, 
without some peculiar cause, any other distinction than this, 
— to select a peculiar family for instance, as the objects of 

. _ his favor, without any ulterior aim in that selection, would 

be conduct inconsistent with the perfect, just, and impartial 

character which we conceive as belonging to our heavenly 

Ruler. And especially would such conduct bear the stamp 

of partiality, and of weakness, if, without any aim beyond 

that of showing favor to this chosen family, he should assist 
them in wars azainst their neighbours, sometimes defensive, 

sometimes offensive, and should encourage them in excluding “t 

from their fellowship, as less honored than themselves, all 

the other inhabitants of the earth; if finally, after having 

abandoned his chosen race, without any assignable cause, 

for at least eighteen hundred years, he should recall them 

from the lands where they had at length attained a happy 

settlement, and restore them to that country which their 

ancestors had not for centuries inhabited, and whose lan- 

guage they had generally forgotten ; that he should con- 

duct them there through the slaughter of all who opposed 

them, and humble at their feet all other nations on the earth. 

Can we recognise in such conduct as this, the just, the wise, 

the immutable God? Would it not appear, that if this be 

the only account which can be given of God’s dealings with 
his people, it is an account contradictory to natural religion, 
and one which therefore cannot be true ? 

But there is another and a different explanation, equally 
consistent with your ancient records, and consistent also 
with all that nature teaches of the character of God. Ac- 
cording to this system, it was the design of the Supreme 
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Being, that the human mind should be through all ages free 
to pursue its own interest, and always furnished with light 
to discern that interest, in proportion to the developement 
of its powers.’ In other words, it was his design gradually 
to educate the human race, less by direct instruction, than 
by the influence of motives and circumstances. For the 
accomplishment of this end, successive measures were adopt- 
ed, different indeed, but all harmonious, all being parts of 
the same great plan. At first the few individuals who form- 
ed the human family were immediately instructed from 
above ; but as the race increased, and a regard for their free- 
dom of action prevented continual manifestations to them, a 
single family was selected, for an object, not of partial but 
of general good, to keep alive in the earth the memory of 
God and of duty, and to prepare the way gradually for a 
complete and full revelation. On account of the great inter- 
est confided to them, this family, and the nation which 
sprang from it, were protected ina peculiar manner. To 
them were communicated, from time to time, instructions of 
the purest morality, and true and glorious conceptions of the 
majesty of God. But their worship was regulated in such a 
manner as to suit an age of the world, which had not out- 
learned the use of external symbols, and at the same time 
to prevent too near a contact with surrounding idolatrous 
nations. At length the prospect seemed to darken around 
them. Successive conquerors obiained the dominion of their 
country, and numbers of them were scattered through Egypt, 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy. Wherever civilization had 
advanced, there were branches found of that nation, whose 
home was yet in Palestine. Who of them then anticipated 
the providential events which were to flow from their exile? 
Centuries of war at length gave place to peace. The civil- 
ized world knew but a single master, the Roman Emperor ; 
and one language, the Greek, was every where understood. 
Then it was that the great object, for which the Jewish 
nation had been set apart, was destined to be accomplished. 
The world had attained a high degree of mental culture; it 
was ready to receive a spiritual religion. That religion 
was proclaimed in Judea; the life and death of its founder 
proved his disinterested sincerity ; the martyrdom of his 
followers proved their belief in its truth. Human power 
opposed its progress in vain. God had prepared the way 
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for it. The profound peace of the world,—the union of 
civilized Europe and Asia in a single empire, — the preva- 
lence of a single language, aided its progress ; the settle- 
ment of Jewish communities in every important city gave it 
more easy entrance; for in every such community were 
some by whom it was embraced. 

But the sceptre had departed from Judah;—and why 
should Judah regret its loss? The peculiar connexion of 
the Hebrew state with the Most High no longer existed ; 
but it had terminated with an event more glorious than any 
which had preceded, during the long centuries of the Old 
Dispensation. Israel had now become the instrument in 
communicating to the whole world the instructions of 
Heaven. ‘The law of Moses was not dishonored. Its 
ritual, national, exclusive portions, had indeed fulfilled their 
purpose and were no more ; but its spiritual portion, its pure 
moral precepts, its inspired delineations of the divine char- 
acter, its lofty strains of sacred poetry, and its glorious pre- 
dictions of the Messiah who had now appeared, were hence- 
forth the admiration, the guide ofa world. The universaL 
RELIGION, which had appeared, could not indeed give to 
a single nation exclusive preéminence over others; but it 
yet reflected glory on the land of its birth; and thence- 
forward, Palestine was to all the civilized world, ‘the 
Holy Land,” Jerusalem “the Holy City.”’ The memory 
of their ancient preéminence yet marked the chosen people 
of God among the nations of the world ; — 


“The glory remains, while the light fades away.” 


But the light of Judaism has not faded. No. Increased 
in splendor, purified, spiritualized, freed from every thing 
exclusive, rendered the source of universal blessedness, it 
still burns in Christianity, the same with that which beamed 
from Sinai, in all that then constituted its distinguishing 
brightness. The great principles of the Unity of God, — 
of the ability of man (assisted by those influences of the 
spirit which are granted to all) to perform his duty, — of 
the merciful and long-suffering, yet just and holy character 
of the Supreme,— these, as the Jews of old held them, 
and as they have been retained by Jews to the present day, 
are, we believe, maintained and enforced in the New Tes- 
tament. The limits of this letter have been already too 
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much extended to permit our entering on the examination 
of this subject ;——-nor is it necessary. Read the Christian 
Scriptures for yourselves ; and for yourselves ascertain what 
they teach. You will find, I trust, to your satisfaction that 
the Founder of Christianity aimed not to establish any 
principle, at war with reason, or derogatory to the character 
of the Supreme Being. 

The positions I have endeavoured to support, may thus be 
arranged. 

1. That the prevalence at the Christian era, of a belief 
in the power of- demons to perform supernatural works, 
accounts for the fact that the miracles of Jesus did not 
carry conviction to the minds of all his countrymen. 

2. That the rejection of Christianity by your ancestors, 
in the age of its promulgation, was the natural consequence 
of its spiritual character, so different from the temporal 
dispensation which your people have always anticipated. 

3. That therefore the supposition that Christianity is 
true, affords no ground for denunciation against those by 
whom it was thus rejected. What they did was done 
through ignorance,— not certainly excusable on the part 
of all their leaders, but on that of the people in general 
inevitable, and therefore not criminal. 

4. That the very ground, on which Christianity was then 
rejected, its spiritual nature, appears in our age, to unpre- 
judiced minds, and with clearer light, to be in fact the 
noblest feature of the religion, constituting its great superi- 
ority over that which your ancestors awaited, and affording 
the only means for reconciling the previous favor shown 
by God to your nation with the great principle of the divine 
impartiality. 

I call on you then to give another hearing to the cause of 
Jesus of Nazareth. His claim to be received as Messiah 
was denied by your predecessors, as I have endeavoured to 
show, on insufficient grounds. By their decision you 
therefore should not be bound. Nor, in embracing the re- 
ligion of Jesus, will you cast any stain upon the memory of 
your nation, from which filial piety should shrink. 

But are you still deterred by a sense of honor, a feeling 
that you must not desert your brethren, while they consti- 
tute a minority, and are exposed to even the possibility of 
unjust treatment? There is much in such a feeling worthy 
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of admiration ; and in other countries and other times its 
effect on honorable minds must have been great. Yet 
even there, it afforded no sufficient reason for neglecting to 
embrace the truth, wherever it should be found. Listen to 
the words of your own distinguished Rabbi, Moses Men- 
delsohn, the friend of his nation, and not less the friend of 
the human race. 

‘‘Whatever the result had been, so soon as I found the 
religion of my fathers was not the true one, I must have 
deserted it. Were | in my heart convinced ‘of the truth of 
any other, it would be the lowest vileness in me to bid de- 
fiance to my conviction, and be unwilling to recognise the 
truth ; and what could seduce me to such vileness?” * 

But in this country, the motive to which I have referred, 
must cease to exist. Here the Christian cannot look down 
upon you, without violating the principles of his country’s 
constitution, as well as the principles of justice, common 
sense, and the Gospel. Here you stand on the same level 
with your fellow citizens of other sentiments ; and if, in some 
cases, prejudices are still entertained against you, they are 
not stronger certainly than those which many denomina- 
tions of Christians entertain against others. Honors and 
rewards are no longer held forth to you, if you will em- 
brace Christianity ; and therefore it is that I with more 
confidence invite you to examine its claims. In a temporal 
point of view, the Jew who becomes a Christian is likely to 
lose more than he will gain. ‘The motive then, of suffering 
with your suffering countrymen, no longer exists. The 
whole ground of examination is fairly before you; and there 
is nothing to influence Daas choice but the single considera- 
tion, What is the truth ? 

Farewell then, brethren in the faith of Moses and the 
ancient Prophets, whom we also revere ;—and should this 
humble attempt prove unsuccessful, as it probably may, in 
producing any change in your general sentiments, let it at 
least convince you, that Christianity is not, as it may have 
appeared to you, a bitter and persecuting enemy to your 
race ;—that it does justice to the motives and feelings of 
those who opposed it at its origin, and inculcates upon its 
followers towards yourselves no feelings but those of affec- 
tion and respect. A Unirarian Curistian. 


* Mendelsohn’s letter to Lavater, published in “* The Jew,” Vol. i. 
No. 9. p. 181. 
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Arr. 1V. — A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
with a Translation and Various Evcursus. By Moses 
Sruart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Andover. Andover. Flagg & Gould, 
1832. Svo. pp. 576. 


Tose who are acquainted with the result of Professor 
Stuart’s late exegetical labors on Cicero, will feel no sur- 
prise, when they are told, that in some quotations from the 
Latin classics, in the present volume, he has not been re- 
markably felicitous. ‘The Preface contains a signal instance. 
The learned commentator inten:'s, we presume, to give the 
often quoted scrap from Terence, ‘“‘Homo sum; humani 
nihil a me alienum puto ;”* which he has metamorphosed 
into — ‘* Homo sum, et nihil ab hominibus me alienum puto. ” 
Perhaps the Professor has some manuscript authority for 
this, or he may be giving us a specimen of his skill in the 
art of conjectural criticism. But in all honest simplicity, 
we must say, that we do not consider the reading an im- 
proved one; nor, in our dulness of apprehension, do we ex- 
actly perceive how either grammar or sense is to be extract- 
ed from the sentence in its amended form. But let us see 
what the Professor makes of it. 

“IT do not profess,” says he, with very commendable 
modesty, ‘to be free from all prejudices of education and 
all attachment to system. ’? — “* Nor do I profess to be so il- 
luminaied in respect to divine things, and so skilled in the 
original language and criticism of the New Testament, as to 
be certain that all my conclusions respecting the meaning of 
the Epistle before us, are correct. ‘Homo sum, et nihil 
ab hominibus me alienum puto.’”’ ‘That is,if the quotation 
has any pertinency, | am a man, and claim no exemption 
from human infirmity ! 

There really seems to be a fatality attending every at- 
tempt of the Professor to meddle with the classics, in so 
slight a matter as a quotation even. In illustration of a 
remark of St. Paul, he quotes Horace as saying 


“ Audax omnia perpeti, 
Gens humanum ruit per vetitum nefas.” 


Carm i. 3. 
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We have an old copy of Horace in which we read “‘ Gens 
humana ,” instead of humanum. Nor do we see how the quo- 
tation illustrates the Professor’s position, that we are inclin- 
ed to do what is forbidden, simply because it is forbidden, in 
other words, that all law which attempts to impose restraint 
on the passions serves to excite and inflame them.* ‘This, 
says the Professor, was a principle acknowledged by the 
heathen, aud he appeals to Horace, but we do not perceive 
that Horace says any thing of this sort. He simply states 
the fact that mankind are presumptuos enough to attempt 
any thing, and violate all laws human and divine. Of the 
cause he says nothing. 

But our present concern with the Professor, is in his char- 
acter especially as a theological commentator. We cannot 
say that we think his views remarkably comprehensive 
or exact. Judging from the present performance merely, we 
should be tempted to pronounce him a very confused, loose, 
and inaccurate writer. Many remarks and statements occur 
in different parts of the volume, which will hardly be con- 
sidered as evidence either of ripe scholarship, or habits of 
correct and patient thought. On some doctrinal points, the 
Professor, his quinquennial oath notwithstanding, has depart- 
ed from the views, which, a few years ago, were generally 
regarded in New England, as essential ingredients of a sound 
faith. Still it is evident that his orthodoxy is occasionally a 
little embarrassing. ‘The truth at times appears ready to 
burst from his pen. He seems about to adopt a natural and 
obvious mode of interpretation, but he suddenly relents, and 
as if startled with a view of his danger, begins 

“To tack about and steer another way.” 


One would be almost led to imagine, at first glance, that his 
theological opinions generally were approaching a transition 
state. Such, however, we believe, is not the fact. We 
should rather say they were vague, inconstant, and fluctuating. 
We are not always sure, however, that we understand him. 
He is not accustomed very nicely to weigh and adjust his 
expressions, and we know not, in all instances, with what 
degree of rigor we are to interpret them. He is a little too 
fond of bold and sweeping assertions, and if we understand 
him according to the letter, it would be often difficult to de- 





* Page 290. 
VOL. XV. — N, s. VOL. xX. NO. 5. 
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fend him from the charge of inconsistency and extravagance. 

The volume contains a good deal of minute grammatical 
criticism, occasionally of a trifling character, and not always 
expressed in perfectly correct taste. It is a work of no little 

retension, and exhibits a show of erudition and research. 
The Professor especially bandies very familiarly the names 
of several modern German theologians, and is disposed, we 
think, to deal a little too much in second-hand learning, 
a circumstance which occasionally betrays him into errors. 
As a commentator, we by no means think him entitled to 
rank in the first class. 

On going over the volume before us, we set out withthe 
intention to mark such passages as seemed to us particularly 
to call for -emark, but we soon found ourselves obliged to 
abandon our design. As we have pretty freely expressed 
our opinion of its defects, however, we feel bound to adduce 
some evidence of the correctness of our decision. We might 
take indiscriminately almost any half dozen pages in succes- 
sion, in the volume, and we feel little hesitation in affirming, 
that a careful examination of them would show, that, in what 
we have just said of the merits of the work, we have not 
spoken with undue severity. It must be remembered that 
the performance professes to be thorough and critical, the 
fruit of long study, * and not a mere popular commentary. 
In such a performance, loose and superficial remark, illogical 
inferences, and assertion without proof, constitute, we con- 
ceive, a very capital defect. ; 

As a specimen of the Professor’s habitual inattention to 
the laws of correct interpretation, his rashness, and general 
inaccuracy, we will invite the attention of our readers to por- 
tions of his remarks on the first four verses of the Epistle. 
No part of his commentary is more minute and full, and sel- 
dom, we suspect, since the days of Occam and Duns Scotus, 
has so much labor been expended to so little purpose. We 
pass over the observations on the name of the Apostle, which 
stands at the head of the Epistle. In the course of some 
remarks not very definite or lucid, on the meaning of the next 
term, translated servant, the Professor says “the Apostle 





* “T have been long engaged,” says the Professor, “in the exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Romans, and have studied it much more than 
any other part of the Bible.” Preface, p. iv. 
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meant to call himself a servant of Christ in a special sense.” 
‘“‘ If this were not the case,” the term, he says, ‘‘ might be 
understood as meaning simply a worshipper of Christ or of 
God, one devoted to his service,’’? and he refers to several 
passages in which, as he affirms, the word isso used. Does the 
Professor mean to say that “ worshipper of Christ,” and 
‘“‘ one devoted to his service”’ as a Christian, are equivalent 
expressions ? If so, and we see not how his language is sus- 
ceptible of any other meaning, we would ask for proof of the 
fact. Where, i in the New Testament, we would ask, is the 
expression servant of Christ, used as synonymous with wor- 
shipper? Are christians called worshippers of Christ? The 
name of Christ occurs in only one of the passages referred 
to by the Professor. In the Epistle to the Ephesians, * 
servants are urged to be obedient to their masters, ‘‘ not 
with eye-service as men-pleasers; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart.” But here 
is not one word of the worshi of Christ. 'The Professor’s 
references then utterly fail of establishing his point, and we 
must repeat our request, that he will tell us where in the New 
Testament, servant of Christ is used as meaning the same 
thing precisely as worshipper of Christ. 

The Professor’s comment on the next two words is too 
characteristic not to be given entire. It affords a fair speci- 
men, if we except its brevity, of his general manner. 

“«"Inoov Xguotov may mean, either that Christ has bestowed on 
him the office of dotiog which he holds, i. e. it may be Geniti- 
vus auctoris ; or it may mean that the apostle’s business or ob- 
ject as dovdoc, is to promote the cause of Christ, or to forward 
his work. The sequel shows that the former sense is the one 
here meant.” p. 97. 

It is somewhat difficult to extract any consistent meaning 
from the Professor’s observations on the term servant, as ap- 
plied to the Apostle, in the paragraph immediately preceding 
that just quoted. We should think, however, that the being 
“devoted to the special service of Christ in his Gospel, ”’ 
which he tells us at its close is what is meant by ser- 
vant, as the term is there used, was substantially the same 
thing as the having it for one’s ‘ business or object, to pro- 
mote the cause of Christ, or to forward his work, ’’ which he 





* vi. 6. 
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now informs us, is not the sense in which Paul calls himself 
the servant of Christ. 

We cannot assent to all the Professor’s remarks on the 
word separated, — ‘‘ separated or set apart for the gospel of 
God.” “The meaning, ” he says, “is that God who fore- 
knows all things, did set him apart, choose, select him for 
the work of the Gospel, even from the earliest pertod of his 
life.” Now where does the Professor learn that this is the 
meaning? The original word conveys no such idea, nor does 
the connexion in which it stands furnish the least hint of it. 
Paul, we know was miraculously called and set apart to the 
work of the ministry. ‘This is an historical fact, and it is all 
which he asserted. ‘That he was set apart and chosen from 
the first moment of his existence, is an inference of the Pro- 
fessor, which, so far as this passage is concerned, may be true 
or not. The laws of philology and exegesis, to which he 
so frequently calls our attention, require us, as we have been 
accustomed to suppose, to distinguish between the meaning 
of a word or phrase, and an inference deduced from it. The 
meaning is one thing, and the inference or theory derived 
from, or founded upon it, another. Of this distinction the 
Professor loses sight. ‘So,”’ he continues, ‘it is said of 
Jeremiah, that he was set apart, selected for the prophetic 
office even before he was formed in his mother’s womb; by 
all which expressions is meant, that God knows all persons 
and events before they exist or take place, and that he has a 
definite object in view which he intends to accomplish by 
them.” Here again the Professor confounds the meaning, 
with the enference. That God “ set apart and selected Jere- 
miah, for the prophetic office” before his existence com- 
menced, even admitting that the phrase is to be understood 
in its literal and strictest sense, can hardly be said to 
mean that he foreknows all persons and events and hasa 
definite object to accomplish by them. The Professor may 
think this inference authorized by the expressions allud- 
ed to, but to give it as their meaning, is, we conceive, to vi- 
olate the principles of correct exposition. It is in consequence 
of this loose way of interpreting Scripture that most of the 
errors by which Christianity is darkened are perpetuated. 

How Professor Stuart can make the third and fourth 
verses; ‘His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made 
of the seed of David according to the flesh ; and declared to 
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be the Son of God, with power, according to the spirit of 
holiness by the resurrection from the dead,” as it stands 
in the Common Version, —speak the language of Trinita- 
rianism, it is difficult to imagine. The passage is thus 
translated by the Professor, ‘‘ His Son (who was of the 
seed of David as to the flesh, [and] was constituted the Son 
of God, with power, as to his holy spiritual nature, after 
his resurrection from the dead), Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
The passage may contain one or two phrases, the con- 
struction and meaning of which are somewhat doubtful, but 
the leading thought, the point, the drift of the whole, is, 
we conceive, quite obvious, and is the same which often 
occurs in the speeches and writings of the Apostles, though 
sometimes expressed in language of greater simplicity. The 
two prominent circumstances presented by the Apostle are, 
that Christ was of the lineage of David, and thus answered 
the prophetic description, and that he was the Messiah, or 
Son of God ; the former ‘ according to the flesh,’’ that is, 
by natural descent, the latter by designation, of which the 
fact that he was raised from the dead by a divine energy, 
afforded proof or confirmation. ‘These we believe are the 
main facts which St. Paul means to assert; and they are 
facts which are constantly asserted by him and the other 
Apostles. It was necessary, in order to the fulfilment of the 
old prophecies, that Christ should be of the posterity of 
David, and that Jesus was such, was constantly affirmed by 
the Apostles. But there was another fact on which they 
laid vastly more stress, and urged with greater frequency. 
It was, that he was the Messiah or Christ, the Son of God, 
a spiritual king. Both these facts are alluded to by Peter 
in his speech, Acts ii. —‘‘ God had sworn with an oath 
to him [David] that of the fruit of his loins, according 
to the flesh,’ that is, by natural descent, ‘‘ he would raise 
up Christ to sit on his throne,” — “ him hath God raised 
up,” — “* Therefore let all the house of Israel know assur- 
edly that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ.”” Both the facts, too, are 
alluded to by Paul in his speech at Antioch. Acts xiii. 23, 
30, 33. ‘ Of this man’s seed hath God, according to his 
promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus.’’ He adds, after 
recounting the circumstances of his crucifixion, ‘“ But God 
raised him from the dead.” Again, ‘ He hath raised up 
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Jesus again; as it is also written in the second Psalm ; 
Thou art my son, this day have I begotten thee.” This 
language has a very striking vesemblaiice to that of the 
Apostle in the Epistle to the Romans, in illustration of 
which we have adduced it. ‘The leading facts, we repeat, 
are the same in both passages. Neither asserts any thing 
mysterious in regard to the nature of the Saviour. His 
character and office as the Messiah, the Son of God, a 
spiritual king, are mentioned, and, as was very natural, in 
connexion with the fact of his resurrection which prepared 
the way to his: subsequent exaltation to great power and 
glory, he being made “ head over all things to the church.” 
Similar views are often inculeated and dwelt upon in the 
Epistles of Paul. We refer below to some passages which 
should be read in connexion with that under notice, by those 
who find any difficulty in believing that the Apostle has, in 
the latter, no reference whatever to a divinity of nature in 
Jesus, but only to his character and office as Messiah, and 
the power and dignity pertaining to that office, which are 
uniformly represented as the gift of the Father. * 

The Professor, we think, is inclined to see much more in 
the passage than it really contains. He sets out, it would 
seem, with the impression, that it must have some latent and 
mysterious sense. One or two phrases which occur in it, 
as we have admitted, are in some degree obscure ; still we 
maintain that the great and prominent facts the Apostle 
intends to assert are quite clear. These the Professor, as 
we think, in his attempts at minute criticism, overlooks, and 
having somehow taken up the notion that the doctrine of 
the divine and human natures in Christ must be recognised 
in the passage, he has labored with great ingenuity to 
extract it. We readily accord to him the praise of inge- 
nuity, but a more perverse piece of elaborate criticism we 
hardly remember to have ever met with. 

In the phrase, ‘according to the flesh,” the Professor 
of course, finds a recognition of the human nature of Christ, 
as distinguished from his divine or “ Messianic” nature, 
though he points to no example of such a use of the phrase. 
St. Paul, in chapter ix., verse 3, of the same Epistle, em- 
ploys it to signify natural descent, when he speaks of his 





* Eph. i. 19-23. Phil. ii. 9-11. Col. i. 19. See also Acts v. 30, 31. 
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brethren, “his kinsmen according to the flesh,’ and the 
laws of sound interpretation, we conceive, authorize us to 
attribute no other meaning to it here. It is a Jewish idiom, 
or mode of speech, the force of which was perfectly well 
understood at the time; but theologians have mystified every 
thing.* 

The expression which, as the Professor supposes, stands 
in “contradistinction”” to that just mentioned, is what is 
rendered in our version, ‘according to the spirit of holi- 
ness.”” What does this phrase then mean? Does it designate 
Christ’s divine nature as distinguished from his human? 
Not exactly so. ‘The Professor has the perspicacity to see 
the absurdity of this construction of the phrase in its pres- 
ent connexion. It designates his ‘pneumatic nature or 
condition.” And what is his “ pneumatic state, or condi- 
tion, or nature”? ? It is “his exalted and glorious state or 
nature,’ by which the Professor means, not precisely his 
divine nature, but a sort of third nature, that is, his ‘“‘ Mes- 
sianic,” which is a compound of the other two. ‘This 
meaning of the phrase in question he thinks is supported by 
analogy; for in Hebrews ix. 14., ‘‘ Christ is said to have 
offered himself, in the heavenly temple, a spotless victim to 
God, in his everlasting pneumatic or glorified state” ! + 
He gives as the meaning of the whole passage, ‘ Of royal 
descent, even of David’s lineage, as to his incarnate state ; 
the Son of God clothed with supreme dominion, in his 
pneumatic, that is, exalted and glorified state. 

But what are we to understand by the phrase, ‘Son of 
God,” in this connexion? Is Jesus called Son of God, 
because God raised him from the dead, and exalted him 
to a spiritual kingdom, to a state of great dignity and power, 
as, in Jewish phraseology, David is said to have been be- 
gotten of God, that is, received into a state of peculiar 
affection and honor, when he was raised by him to a throne? 


This does not satisfy Professor Stuart. ‘The most com- 





*If Christ had no other nature,” the Professor asks, page 376, “ why 
should such a distinction as is implied by xae& edéexa, be here desig- 
nated”? But the same expression is applied to Paul in the passage 
above referred to. Does it indicate that he had any “ other nature” ? 
The above specimen of the Professor’s mode of arguing shows, we 
think, that he had some reason for not professing to be “free from all 
prejudices of education, and all attachment to system.” 

+ pp. 68, 69. t p. 70. 
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mon use of the phrase, Son of God,” he says, ‘as applied 
to the Messiah, is to designate the high and mysterious re- 
lation, which subsisted between him and God the Father, 
by virtue of which he was, in his complex person, as God- 
man.” ‘In this respect,” he adds, ‘‘ Son of God is rather 
a name of nature than of office, for it is predicated upon 
the high and glorious sizxor, resemblance, similitude, which 
the son exhibits of the Father, he being the radiance of his 
glory.” * This we believe to be incorrect, and the Profes- 
sor himself seems to abandon the idea, the next moment, 
apparently without being aware of the circumstance. — “ In 
particular,” he says, ‘‘it would seem to be one design of 
the New Testament writers in using the appellation Son of 
God, to convey the idea of a most intimate connexion, love, 
and fellowship (so to speak), between him and the Father.’’+ 
Here is no reference to his nature. Again, ‘“ That God has 
given to Christ the spirit without measure, that he dwells 
in him owuerizws, that all counsels and secrets, (so to speak) 
of the divine Nature are perfectly known to him, seems to 
be suggested by the appellation Son of God, as frequently 
bestowed.” { Here, again, is no allusion to the nature of 
Christ. The Professor sums up all by saying, “In thes 
sense,” the appellation Son, as applied to Christ, ‘is most 
frequent in the New Testament.” In what sense? for he 
has enumerated several. First, the nature of Christ as God- 
man, *‘ predicated upon his high and glorious ez, resem- 
blance, similitude’’; then there is ‘intimate connexion, 
love, and fellowship,” and in the third place, the indwelling 
of the spirit. ‘‘In a word,” he says, “ similitude, affection, 
confidence, intimate connexion, seem to be designated by the 
appellation Son as applied to Christ.” Now, similitude, as 
he explains it, has reference to the nature of Christ as 
God-man,—and means one thing; affection, confidence, 
mean another; the indwelling of the Spirit something dif- 
ferent still. Yet, ‘‘in this sense,”’ we are told, the term is 
“most frequent in the New Testament.”’ We repeat the 
question, In what sense? The whole is an instance of that 
looseness and confusion of thought which characterize the 
larger portion of the volume. ‘There is no book we recol- 
lect to have ever read, from which, taking a page or half a 





* p. 65. t pp- 65, 66. t p- 66. 
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page together, we have found it so difficult to extract a 
clear, definite, and consistent meaning. 
The Professor commences the next paragraph by saying, 


‘But while I am fully satisfied that the term Son of God is 
oftentimes applied to Christ as a name of nature, as well as 
of office; yet I am as fully satisfied, that it is not applied to 
him considered simply as divine, or simply as Logos. It 
designates the OsayFewmos, the God-man, i. e. the complex per- 
son of the Messiah, in distinction from his divine nature sim- 
ply considered, or his Logos state or condition. The excep- 
tions to this are only cases of such a nature, as show that the 
appellation Son of God became by usage, a kind of proper 
name, which might be applied either to his human nature, or 
to his divine one, as well as to his complex person. ’’— p. 66. 


The assertion contained in the last period of the above 
extract is really, we must say, a most extraordinary one, 
and in direct contradiction to what the Professor has said in 
the preceding paragraphs, viz., that Christ is called the Son 
of God, sometimes on account of his miraculous birth, at 
other times, as the constituted king or Messiah; again as 
united with God by affection ; and lastly as partaking of his 
spirit without measure, and the sharer of his “secrets. ”’ 
These are not instances in which the term is applied as “a 
kind of proper name.” Yet the Professor now tells us 
that the cases in which it is so applied, that is,as a proper 
name, furnish the only exceptions to the general princi- 
ple according to which it is used to designate the nature of 
Christ as God-man. But let this pass. What evidence, 
we would ask, have we that it is ever used to designate the 
nature, or compiex person of the Messiah as ‘‘ God-man? ”’ 
Where is the proof that it refers to the personal nature of 
the Messiah, and not to office? The Professor offers none, 
not a particle. ‘To be sure, he directs our attention to those 
passages in which Christ is said to be the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and express image of his person, the image of 
the invisible God ; he quotes the Apostle as saying, that at 
pleased the Father that in him all fulness should dwell. — 
But will the Professor undertake to assert seriously that these 
and similar expressions prove that Christ had a complex, 
that is, a divine-human person? And, admitting that he had 
it, where are we told that he is called "Son of God, as being 
such a person, and not simply in virtue of his character and 
VOL. XV. —N. S. VOL. X. NO. I. 7 
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office as Messiah? We say not that the phrase always desig- 
nates office, but certainly Professor Stuart has pointed out 
no instance in which it is used to designate the nature of 
Christ as God-man. He asserts that it is so used, but until 
he condescends to adduce some shadow of evidence in proof 
of his assertion we must be allowed to doubt his accuracy. 

The conclusion to which the Professor arrives, taken in 
itself, and according to the ordinary import of language, is in 
strange incongruity with his premises. 


“Tf,” says he, “I rightly understand the meaning of viow 
Ssov, it designates the Messiah, the King of Israel, the Lord 
of all, in the passage before us. Such was Christ constituted, 
after his resurrection from the dead, when he ascended to take 
his place at the right hand of the Majesty on high, and was 
made xAngovouos mavtwy.”? — p. 67. 


Here, again, as it will be observed, the idea of nature is 
dropped, and only office is alluded to, so difficult does the 
Professor find it to preserve consistency. 

In his remarks on the word declared, in the 4th verse, but 
which the Professor renders constituted, — constituted the 
Son of God,— he quotes Grotius, as saying that the “ regal 
dignity of Jesus as the Son of God, was predestinated, or 
prefigured when he wrought signs and wonders in his incar- 
nate state ;”” * and adds, ‘ But how predestinating or con- 
stituting can be made to mean prefiguring, I am not aware.” 
Grotius does not say that it does. ‘The truth is, the Profes- 
sor has misquoted him. Grotius in his version of the pas- 
sage uses the term predestinated simply, in common with 
the old Latin interpreters generally. Afterwards, in his ex- 
planation of the passage, he adds the word prefigured, evi- 
dently not as synonymous with predestinated, but as convey- 
ing an additional meaning. He says “ predestinated and pre- 
figured, ’’ not “ or prefigured, ”’ as the Professor has translated 
it. ‘The two conjunctions, as we take it, are not precisely 
of the same import. — The Professor has shown a want of 
exactness in rendering the language of Grotius in another re- 
spect. The expression “jam tum cum mortalem agens vi- 
tam,”’ he translates “in his incarnate state,” a phraseology, 
which when used in reference to the Saviour, at the present 
day, has always, we believe, a technical meaning, which the 
words of Grotius do not suggest. 





* pp. 61, 62. 
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Before dismissing this passage, we will advert toa mode 
of reasoning employed by the Professor, which does not 
appear to us to be entirely conclusive, and which violates 
one of his own principles of interpretation. Arguing against 
the opinion of those who understand the Apostle to assert, 
as in our common version, that ‘‘ Jesus was declared to be 
the son of God, with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead,” he observes, that others were raised from the dead 
as well as Jesus. Now “‘an event common to him, to 
Lazarus, and to many others” he contends, can afford no 
adequate evidence that he was the Messiah, or Son of God, 
and therefore he thinks that we ought to reject this con- 
struction of the words of the Apostle, and seek a more 
“simple and unembarrassed meaning.” ‘The resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead, he affirms, was no proof of his 
Messiahship, and the Apostle could not have meant to assert 
that it was. * But the question, we beg leave to say, is 
not what the Apostle could, or could not have asserted, but 
what he has asserted. ‘This principle the Professor has 
on several occasions recognised, and pushed it quite as far 
as we should feel authorized to do. ‘Thus we are bound to 
admit the “fact that the degradation of our whole race is 
connected with the first sin of Adam,” though,a ‘“ matter 
of divine sovereignty, altogether beyond our power to 
fathom.” ‘* We can speculate, and reason about it, and 
wonder, but,” he adds, ‘“‘it becomes us to bow in humble 
submission.’ + The question, upon this principle, is, Does 
the Apostle assert it to be a fact, that Jesus was declared 
to be the Son of God by his resurrection? does he allege 
the resurrection as a proof or declaration of his Messiah- 
ship? Ifso, the Professor appears bound in consistency to 
receive it, however seemingly opposed to ‘‘ carnal reason.” 
He may ‘“‘speculate, and reason about it, and wonder,” but it 
becomes him to ‘‘ bow in humble submission.” 

We think that Acts xiii. 33, already quoted, has some- 
what the appearance of a recognition of the fact in question. 
And indeed if we consider the resurrection of Jesus in con- 
nexion with its consequences, that is, in connexion with his 
subsequent exaltation, to which he alludes, when he says 
just before his ascension, “ All power is given unto me in 





* pp. 63, 69, 70. + p. 541. 
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heaven and in earth,’ and to which the Apostles, and 
St. Paul in particular, allude in such passages as the fol- 
lowing, ‘ According to the working of his mighty power, 
which he [God] wrought in Christ, when he raiséd him 
from the dead and set him at has own right hand in heavenly 
places, far above all principality and power, — and hath 
put all things under his feet, and given him to be head 
over all things to the Church,” * — if we consider his resur- 
rection in this connexion, we see no insuperable difficulty 
in admitting that it constituted some evidence of his Mes- 
siahship. We do not perceive how better evidence could 
be afforded, or desired. 

Besides, the instances the Professor adduces, — those of 
Lazarus and others, —have no analogy whatever with the 
case of Jesus. ‘This stands alone. Jesus laid claims to the 
character of a divine messenger ; he wrought miracles, and 
wrought them, as he alleged, in testimony of his heavenly 
mission ; more than this, he repeatedly foretold his resur- 
rection, and expressly appealed to the event as one which 
would fully establish his pretensions. Now, under these 
circumstances, is it possible for us to conceive that, had he 
been an impostor, God would have raised him from the 
dead, thus performing a most signal miracle only to give 
sanction to deceit and falsehood? It seems to us that the 
fact, that God raised him from the tomb, taken in connexion 
with the several acts of his life, with the character and office 
to which he laid claim, affords the strongest of all proofs 
that he was what he professed to be, the Messiah, or Son 
of God. 

Is it possible that the Professor sees no distinction be- 
tween the resurrection of Jesus, according to this view (and 
this is the only correct mode of viewing it), and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, and ‘‘ others raised from the dead by 
Christ, by the Apostles, by Elijah, and the bones of 
Elisha”? He speaks of what the resurrection of Jesus 
can or cannot “of itself demonstrate.” ‘‘ Of itself’? ! Does 
he mean considered as an insulated fact, having no connex- 
ion with his life and pretensions, and the state of power 
and glory towhich it was preparatory ? Considered as the 
mere return of the breath of life to a cold, inanimate form ? 





* Eph. i, 19-22. 
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So his argument supposes. But we cannot so regard it. 
And was it ever before so regarded by any mortal? 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to an examination 
of Professor Stuart’s translation and commentary on por- 
tions of the first four verses of the Epistle, which he has 
attempted to explain. Not to be too tedious, we have 
passed over much which appeared to us exceptionable, or, 
at least, of doubtful propriety. As it is, we are almost 
ashamed of the length to which our remarks have been 
protracted. But we were desirous to give our readers a 
specimen of what is to be found in the volume, and for 
this purpose took the passage which first came to hand. 
We are not aware of having done the Professor injustice. It 
is pretty evident, we think, that his claims to respect as a 
commentator, whatever they are, do not rest on precision, 
accuracy, and a judicious use of learning. 

The following statement, among others, appears some- 
what extraordinary, as coming from one who professes to 
have advanced in his book, ‘‘no opinions which have been 
hastily taken up.” ‘Finally, the Apostle every where 
opposes the dixaiwore or dixavootvn of the gospel, to that 
justification which results from works in general, works of 
any kind whatever.’’ * That he sometimes “ opposes,” the 
justification obtained through faith, to justification by the 
works of law, that is, law in general, any law or rule 
binding on conscience, whether written or unwritten, in- 
scribed on the heart, or engraved on tables of stone, for this 
is what the Professor means, may be true. If so, however, 
we believe that it is only in a comparatively small number 
of instances, and not as he asserts, always. ‘The opposition 
or comparison of which he speaks is, in general, as we con- 
ceive, not between faith or the result of faith in Christ, and 
obedience to the great moral law of conscience, as he 
affirms, but between the claims of Christianity and Judaism, 
as affording means and helps to justification and life. Pas- 
sages enough occur, we should think, in the Epistle under 
his immediate notice, to convince him that such was the 
contrast or comparison sometimes intended. In fact, the 
great question discussed by St. Paul in nearly all his 
Epistles addressed to churches or communities of Christians, 





*p, 158. 
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related to the comparative excellence and claims of the two 
religions. 

The Jews contended that they were to be saved by 
Judaism, or the influences of Judaism, that is by the law, 
the Mosaic dispensation, which laid great stress on ritual 
observances. Those of them who embraced Christianity, as 
it is well known, long entertained very imperfect conceptions 
of its nature and design. ‘They supposed it only a sort of 
appendage to Judaism, an exposition of its great principles, 
something perfective of it, perhaps, — certainly not an insti- 
tution designed to supersede it. ‘Thus they continued to 
make use of its ritual forms, and imagined that Judaism was 
still to survive, — was to be perpetual. So fully convinced 
were they of this, that the attempt was made, as we know, 
to compel the Gentile converts to an observance of the 
ceremonial law, and thus in the language of St. Paul to 
bring them into “ bondage.” 

In several of the communities of Christians to which 
the Apostle addressed letters, as it appears from the 
face of the letters themselves, there existed Judaizing 
teachers, who endeavoured to seduce the new converts 
from their allegiance to the religion of Jesus, and make 
Jews of them, that is, so far at least as to induce them to 
submit to the outward rites of the Mosaic institution. Was 
this necessary ? Which was superior, Judaism or Christian- 
ity ? Which was principal, and which secondary? Were 
persons to be saved by Judaism, and the means and in- 
fluences it employed, or by Christianity with the means 
it adopted, and ‘he influences it employed, including all 
those emanating from the life, character, death, resurrection, 
and subsequent exaltation of its founder? Or, (to adhere 
to the Scripture phraseology) were they to be saved by 
faith or works? by faith in the divine mission and authority 
of Jesus with its legitimate effects, or by an adherence to the 
Mosaic law of ordinances ? 

This was the great controversy discussed by the Apostle. 
The question, we repeat, was, were persons to be saved by 
faith, or by works of the law, particularly the ritual part of 
it, that is, by Christianity or Judaism, — and not, as Professor 
Stuart’s language implies, whether they were to be saved 
by faith, that is, in “ Christ’s atoning blood,” or obedience 
to the law of conscience, —a diligent discharge of every 
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moral duty. Such, surely, was not the question which St. 
Paul discussed throughout; such was not the opposition or 
contrast every where intended. Such a contrast may oc- 
casionally occur in his Epistles, but to assert with Professor 
Stuart that such is the contrast always intended by St. 
Paul, that when he speaks of faith and works as in oppo- 
sition to each other, or rather, as we should say, in the way 
of comparison, he never means by the latter the works of the 
Jewish law, shows, as it seems to us, an entire misconception 
of the current language of his Epistles. 

How any one can read the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
doubt that the question there discussed relates to the compa- 
rative claims of Judaism and Christianity, as regards the 
means of justification, — how any one can doubt, in other 
words, that the contrast or comparison there intended, is be- 
tween the righteousness that is of the law, that is, the Jewish 
law, and that which is of Christ, we find it difficult to 
conceive. Not to insist on particular expressions which we 
might quote in abundance, the general strain of the Apostle’s 
language affords conclusive evidence, we think, that he is 
contrasting Christianity with Judaism. He does not say, Ye 
are to receive justification by faith, and not seek that which 
‘¢ results from works of any kind,” from obedience to the law 
of conscience, as Professor Stuart makes him. His doctrine 
is, Ye are to be saved by Christianity ; ye cannot obtain jus- 
tification by Jewish observances. Judaism is to feeble 
an instrument, as it has been proved; Christianity is a 
spirit of power; the influences it employs are far more 
efficacious and exalted, than those of Judaism ; far better 
adapted to nourish a spirit of holiness and immortal love, 
to purify the soul from sin, and guide it up to its Father. 

When St. Paul in his Epistle to the Philippians, contrast- 
ing his Jewish with his Christian state, says, ‘‘ touching the 
righteousness which is in the law blameless’? — “ circum- 
cised the eighth day,” ‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews,” &c. 
and adds ‘ but what things were gain to me, those I 
counted but loss for Christ ”? — “ that [ may win Christ, and 
be found in him not having mine own righteousness which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ” * — 
does he allude to “‘ works in general,” to moral righteousness, 
to fidelity to conscience and to duty? Has he no reference 





* Phil, ii. 4-9. 
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to the observances of the Jewish law, as a supposed ground 
of justification ? So Professor Stuart must contend. 

Christians in modern times have puzzled themselves about 
the question of faith and works, and have appealed to the 
language of St. Paul, often, as we think, very injudiciously. 
It has no application whatever to the subject. The great 
controversy in the Apostle’s day had scarcely a feature of 
resemblance to that which has agitated the Christian world 
since the Reformation. It turned almost exclusively on 
this point, — Were men to be justified, saved, made holy 
and acceptable to God, by Christianity or Judaism ? for that 
is what is meant by faith and works. Which was entitled 
to the preference? Which was all-sufficient ? Christianity 
surely, as the Apostle contends. ‘That was perfect; that 
was full and complete in itself, in its revelations and in- 
fluences, its means and its object. Judaism was but a 
‘‘ shadow of good things to come.” Christianity was the 
substance. ‘l’o seek justification, holiness, perfection, by 
Judaism, was to go back to the “weak and beggarly ele- 
ments,”’ to renounce the spirit for the letter. In regard to 
this subject, Professor Stuart, we regret to say, seems not 
to have risen superior to the common prejudices of edu- 
cation, which as a scholar and theologian he should by this 
time have discarded. He has tota!ly mistaken, we think, 
the main drift of the Apostle’s reasoning throughout the 
greater part of his Epistles. 

We think that the Professor has frequently allowed his 
theological opinions, unconsciously, we doubt not, to in- 
fluence his decisions, and we would point as an instance to 
his interpretation of Rom. i. 7. ‘Grace to you and peace 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” By 
what law of interpretation does the Professor consider this 
wish as a “ prayer’? addressed to Christ, ‘ as well as”’ to 
the Father? It is, we conceive, no direct address at all, 
but simply an expression of desire; a wish of favor, peace, 
and happiness. May the Divine favor attend you;— May 
all prosperity attend you as Christians; — May you share 
all the blesstngs, all the peaceful influences of the religion 
of Jesus. The Apostle adopts a mode of expression anal- 
ogous to the Eastern form of salutation, which we believe 
was never considered as implying a direct act of prayer. 
If so, the Professor, we think, should have adduced some 
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evidence of the fact. He has attempted to adduce none. 
When Jesus commissioned the seventy disciples, he says, 
“Into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, ‘ Peace be to 
this house.’”? Did these words imply a direct act of 
prayer? They must, we conceive, upon Professor Stuart’s 
principle of exposition. . We cannot admit such a principle 
as sound. 

As another instance, we would refer our readers to -the 
interpretation which is given of the term death, as it occurs 
in chap. v. verses 12 and 14. ‘* Wherefore as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned’? — 
‘nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses.” Will 
it be believed that the Professor supposes, that by death in 
this place is meant the death of the soul, or rather death 
both of the body and soul? Such he thinks was the threat- 
ening to Adam,—death temporal and eternal, in case of 
disobedience. ‘‘In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die,” meant, thou shalt live and be exposed to 
suffer woe upon woe,— woe upon woe, for ever and ever. 
Is this to interpret Scripture, or to torture it ? 

The Professor refers to Bretschneider as asserting that 
the preposition di. with the genitive after it ‘‘ designates 
not the efficient cause, but only the means or occasion of a 
thing,” and blames him for the assertion. By efficient, it 
seems the Professor understands principal cause, and as an 
instance in which the preposition is used to designate this 
cause he appeals to John i. 3. “ All things were made by 
him.” Now, by what authority, we would ask, does the 
Professor assume it as an undisputed fact that the preposi- 
tion here indicates the efficuent, or primary cause? Does he 
not know that among those who have supposed that the 
passage has reference to Christ and to the material world as 
formed by him, many have maintained that he was only the 
instrument of the Father in its creation. So Origen be- 
lieved, for commenting on the passage, he says that da 
always designates secondary agency, and he refers, as an 
example, to Heb. i. 2. “By whom he [God] made the 
worlds.” So, he says, in the passage under consideration 
the preposition indicates that all things were made by the 
logos or Son, not as the primary, but only the secondary or 
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instrumental cause. * And so the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
generally believed. 

The Professor gives as another instance John ili. 17;— 
‘¢ For God sent not his son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be saved.” 
A more unfortunate selection could not have been made; 
for nothing can be plainer than that Christ is here spoken 
of not as the principal, but only the secondary or occasional 
cause, that is, the instrument. ‘“ God,” it is said, ‘* God sent 
his Sos — that the world through him,” as the Mediator, 
“‘ might be saved.” 

Once more, those, who are accustomed to esteem Pro- 
fessor Stuart as a sound and impartial critic, must read with 
a little surprise, we should think, his remarks on the word 
redemption, in Rom. iii. 24. He does not allow that this 
word or the kindred term redeem, is ever used in a figura- 
tive sense, to signifiy generally deliverance, or to deliver, 
without reference to any price paid. He assigns to the 
word only two meanings, the act of paying the price of 
ransom, and the consequences of this act, that is, the re- 
demption which follows it. In the latter sense, he asserts, 
it is used in the text, that is to signify redemption as the 
consequence of the price paid for us by Christ. That the 
term, however, is not generally used in this sense, in the 
Scriptures, is too plain, we suppose, to be disputed. In 
the sense in which it is commonly employed by the sacred 
writers, the literal and radical meaning is dropped, and it is 


used to signify simply deliverance from any evil or calamity . 


temporal or spiritual. ‘Thus God is said repeatedly to have 
redeemed the children of Israel, redeemed them out of the 
house of bondage, and from the hand of Pharaoh, not surely 
by paying him a price of ransom. The Psalmist speaks of 
redemption from “ troubles,” — of redemption, that is, de- 
liverance, of the soul from the grave. Jesus, alluding to the 
evils which were to fall on the Jews, and involve the de- 
struction of their city, says, to his disciples, ‘“‘ And when 
these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and lift up 
your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh,” + deliver- 
ance from temporal evils surely, without an equivalent 
paid. And Paul in this very Epistle, viii. 23, speaks of 





* Opp. T. IV. p. 60, Ed. Delarue. + Luke xxi. 28. 
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the ‘‘ redemption of the body,” deliverance from this frail, 
suffering state. Will Professor Stuart deny that the term 
is often so used in the Scriptures, thatis, to signify deliverance 
from evil without an equivalent paid? This he has virtually 
done, since in professiag to give the different significations 
of the term he has excluded this. But will he undertake 
openly to justify the exclusion? 

The Professor has told us very explicitly what he under- 
stands by the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. It is 
deliverance purchased by an equivalent paid. ‘‘'The death 
of Christ,” he says, ‘is an expedient of infinite wisdom, by 
which the full claims of the law may be admitted and yet 
the penalty avoided, because a moral compensation or equtv- 
alent has been provided, by the sufferings of him who 
died in the sinner’s stead,’ * that is, if the Professor’s 
language has any consistent meaning, the sufferings of Christ 
are equivalent, fully equal, to all the sufferings temporal 
and eternal, due to the sins of all human beings through all 
past and coming time. ‘‘ God,” he tells us, ‘‘ will not give 
up the penalty of his law without an adequate substitute for 
it.”’+ By the “ penalty of the law,” as the Professor is suffi- 
ciently careful to inform us, in another place, he means, all 
evil, temporal and eternal, to which the sinner is exposed 
in consequence of the introduction of sin into the world. 
For this the sufferings of Christ were an ‘‘ adequate substi- 
tute.” Their efficacy, or the benefit accruing from them, 
the Professor says, extends ‘to all ages of the world, to 
all past generations, and nations; i. e. is capable of such 
an extent, where such a faith as God requires is exhibit- 
ed,” ¢ that is, as he has expressed it, where “ faith is 
exercised in the blood, i. e. death of the victim offered. 
In other words,” he continues, ‘‘ Christ makes expiation 
which is effectual for such and only such, as trust or put 
confidence in his atoning blood.” $ 

Could the heathen who never heard of Christ ‘‘ exercise ”’ 
this faith ? Can infants now “ exercise ”’ it? Oh no, that is 
quite impossible. Can they then be saved? This question 
the Professor has answered explicitly with regard to in- 
fants, who die in infancy. ‘True, some change must be 
wrought in them, to fit them for heaven. But this, Christ 
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can work by his spirit without faith on their part, * for 
when Christ says, He that believeth shall be saved ; he that 
believeth not sha!l be damned ; he obviously means to speak 
only of such as are capable of believing.” And the same, 
says the Professor, of repentance. Christ then can save 

infants] ‘‘ without faith and repentance.” ‘This the Pro- 
admits. So then, “ faith in Christ’s atoning blood” 
is necessary, and is not necessary. It is not necessary in 
the case of infants. And how isit with others? How was it 
with Abraham, for example? had he faith in ‘the blood of 
the offered victim”? No, by no means. ‘The faith of 
Abraham, as described in Gen. xv. 6.” says the Professor, 
‘is not appropriately faith in Christ.” But then, “all true 
faith is of one and the same nature, and is connected with 
the like blessings. All true faith is confidence in God.” * 
Very well. But what then becomes of the Professor’s 
principle that Christ can save only such as “ put confidence 
in his atoning blood”? It is given up, for aught we can see. 

One word in regard to the ransom. ‘ Christ,’’ the Professor 
tells us, ‘‘ has paid the ransom and procured our freedom, 
when we were slaves and captives of sin and Satan.” + Will 
the Professor have the goodness, to inform us to whom the 
ransom in this case was paid. It is usual, we believe, to pay 
it to the party holding another in bondage, to the party to 
whom another is captive. This, in the present case, the 
Professor asserts to have been ‘‘sin and Satan.” Was the 
price then paid to “sin and Satan,” as an equivalent for 
letting sinners go? This the Professor must admit, if he 
insists rigidly, as he seems disposed to do, on his metaphor. 
The price could not, to adopt the words of Locke, “ be 
paid to God, in strictness of justice, (for that is made the 
argument here) ; unless the same person ought, by that 
strict justice, to have both the thing redeemed, and the price 
paid for its redemption.” Besides, if God received the equi- 
valent, then is not the sinner pardoned freely, but is 
authorized to demand forgiveness as matter of justice. 

We have taken occasion to exhibit some specimens of the 
Professor’s orthodoxy. We will now, by way of compensa- 
tion, give a few examples of his liberality of sentiment. 
We suppose that we ought not to include in these the lan- 
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guage in which he speaks of the Saviour as possessing de- 
rved power and glory, since we take it for granted that 
whenever he thus speaks of him, he will tell us that he re- 
fers not to his divine, but either to his human, or “ Messi- 
anic”’ nature, for, as already observed, he has innovated a 
little in regard to his natures, assigning to him three instead of 
two, with which Trinitarians were formerly content. Some 
of this language however, is too remarkable not to be quoted. 
We view it as an involuntary homage paid to Unitarianism. 
The Professor may explain it as he will, its natural import 
is Unitarian, and the extent to which he has used it, only 
shows that it is no easy matter to be a consistent and practi- 
cal Trinitarian. 

The Professor is at some pains to prove by several refer- 
ences, what no Unitarian ever doubted, that ‘‘ the Gospel is 
of God, and that Christ taught it as received from him.” * 
Again, he says, ‘“‘ God did indeed prepare the way for uni- 
versal dominion to be given to Christ, by raising him from 
the dead.” + Again, he states the proposition, that ‘ God 
has raised him [Jesus] from the dead, and exalted him to a 
throne of universal dominion,” as part of the faith of every 
Christian. He adds, ‘‘ the Apostle means to say, not that 
universal dominion was the principal object of Christ’s death, 
but that this was a fruit or consequence of it.” { 

The Professor’s views of the inspiration of the Saviour 
and his Apostles, may be learned from the following pas- 


sage, which must sound strange, we suspect, to some ortho- 
dox ears. 


‘¢ But one thing is clear from this, and many other like pas- 
ages, viz. that the apostles were not uniformly and always 
guided in all their thoughts, desires, and purposes, by an infal- 
lible Spirit of inspiration. Had this been the case, how could 
Paul have often purposed that which never came to pass? 
Those who plead for such a uniform inspiration, may seem 
to be zealous for the honor of the apostles and founders of 
Christianity ; but they do in fact cherish a mistaken zeal. For 
if we once admit, that the apostles were uniformly inspired in 
all which they purposed, said, or did; then we are constrained 
of course to admit that men acting under, the influence of in- 
spiration, may purpose that which will never come to pass or 
be done ; may say that which is hasty or incorrect, Acts xxiii. 3, 
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or do that which the gospel disapproves, Gal. ii. 18, 14. But 
when this is once fully admitted, it makes nothing for the cred- 
it due to any man, to affirm that he is inspired; for what is 
that inspiration to be accounted of, which, even, during its con- 
tinuance, does not guard the subject of it from mistake or er- 
ror? Consequently those who maintain the uniform inspiration 
of the apostles, and yet admit (as they are compelled to do) 
their errors in purpose, word, and action, do in effect obscure 
the glory of inspiration, by reducing inspired and uninspired 
men to the same level. 

‘To my own mind nothing appears more certain, than that in- 
spiration, in any respect whatever, was not abiding and uniform 
with the apostles or any of the primitive Christians. To God’s 
only and well beloved Sou, and to him only, was it given to 
have the Spirit auetgac¢ or ov éx wétgov, John iii. 34 All oth- 
ers on whom was bestowed the precious gift of inspiration, en- 
joyed it only é wérgov. The consequence of this was, that Je- 
sus ‘knew nosin, neither was guile found in his mouth’; butall 
his followers, in so far as they were left without the special and 
miraculous guidance of the Spirit, committed more or less of 
error. 

“This view of the subject frees it from many and most for- 
midable difficulties. It assigns to the Saviour the preéminence 
which is justly due. It accounts for the mistakes and errors of 
his apostles. At the same time, it does not detract, in the least 
degree, from the certainty and validity of the apostolic sayings 
and doings, when these ministers of the gospel were under the 
special influence of the Spirit of God. ’’— pp. 78, 79. 

The Unitarians have been much blamed for expressing 
similiar views, and doubtless, an Orthodox professor may say 
many things which it would be exceedingly wrong in us to 
utter. 

Upon the assertion of the Apostle, “ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be,” Rom. viii. 7, the Professor ob- 
serves, 


“‘ The very nature of a carnal mind, is to gratify carnal and 
sinful desires, viz. those desires, which the law of God pro- 
hibits. Of course this mind or disposition, just so far as it 
prevails, leads to the very opposite of subjection to God’s law, 
i. e. leads to disobedience, From its very nature, this cannot 
be otherwise. ’”’ — p. 315. 


“‘¢ How,’ says Augustine (and much to the point), ‘can 
snow be warmed? For when it is melted and becomes warm, 
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it is no longer snow.’ And so it is with the carnal mind. Just 
so long as it exists, and in just such proportion as it exists, it 
is and will be enmity against God, and disobey his law. But 
whether the sinner who cherishes this ggovjue ougxds, is not 
actuated by other principles also, and urged by other motives, 
and possessed of ability to turn from his evil ways— ability 
arising from other sources — does not seem to be satisfactorily 
determined by this expression. So much, however, does seem 
to be decided by it, viz. that so long as this pgorvyjua aagxos 18 
the predominant principle within him, so long he will continu- 
ally disobey the law of God. Such a disposition is in itself ut- 
terly incompatible with obedience.” — p. 316. 


We have no very serious objection to this. 

The Professor seems to have come over to the Unitarian 
views too, if we may believe him, as regards the Reformers, 
at least so far as relates to the doctrine of original sin. 


‘¢ Much then and sincerely as I reverence the immortal men 
who fought the battles of the Reformation, and those who have 
followed in their steps, and illustrated and defended what they 
wrote ; much as I reverence that most eminent man of God, Pres- 
ident Edwards, one of the deepest thinkers, clearest reasoners, 
and yet most pious ministers that has livedin any age or country ; 
yet I feel bound to reverence what I must regard as the decisions 
of the Bible still more. Those decisions relative to the point 
in question, do seem to me, after long and painful examination, 
to be plainly and explicitly against them.’’ — p. 544. 


Again, 


“The result of extensive and candid reading, in regard to 
the history of the doctrine in question, will be, as I must think, 
a full persuasion, that in the form and shape in which this doc- 
triné was maintained by most of the Reformers, it was first in- 
troduced by Augustine, in his dispute with Pelagius; from 
whose works, and those of his friends and followers, it came 
into the creeds of the Reformation ; and thence it has come 
down to us. The whole subject needs, in this country, an in- 
vestigation and review de novo, such as it has not yet receiv- 
ed.” — pp. 552, 553. 


If from all this, our readers deduce the inference that Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s opinions are in a somewhat chaotic state, all 
we can say is, we are much of the same mind. The vol- 
ume too is disfigured with a good deal of pedantry. Why 
cannot the Professor condescend now and then to write a 
little English ? We are greeted with Latin on the very title 
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page, — ‘“‘ A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
with a Translation and various Exrcursus;’’ and the whole 
volume bristles with the Professor’s favorite ‘‘ usus loquendi. ”” 
Then we hear not a little of ‘epexegetical clauses;”’ our 
attention is called to the ‘* Messianic interpretation of Isaiah, 
viii. 14, ””"—to the “ vag tllustrantis vel confirmantis” ; to the 
‘‘uev of a protasis, to which indeed no apodosis succeeds ;” 
to the ‘‘ Genitivus auctoris,” and the “ Genitivus objectt. ” 
But these phrases are used, we suppose, as the Professor 
says, ‘‘ breviloguentiea causd. ” 

Some of the Professor’s philological criticisms are such as 
we should hardly expect to find in any but the most ele- 
mental treatise, and could hardly be necessary to the class 
of readers to whom the Commentary is addressed. Now and 
then one occurs at which we can scarcely suppress a smile. 
Thus the Professor very gravely tells his readers that the 
expression, sufferings of this present time, Rom. viii. 18, 
‘surely does not mean the sufferings which time endures as 
the subject of them, but those which Christians endure while 
they continue in the present world. ‘The Genitive here is 
the Genitivus temporis, i. e.it marks the time belonging to 
the noun which precedes it, the designation of which is in- 
tended to qualify that noun ” ! * 

On the whole, however, we think, the publication will be 
useful. ‘Taken all in all, to be sure, we do not regard it as 
constituting any very valuable accession to the treasures of 
theological criticism. It is exceedingly prolix, abounding 
in crude, forced, and unnatural interpretations, remarks, and 
inferences, and as a whole is inferior to several Commenta- 
ries on the Ej,istle to the Romans, already in existence. 
Still we say, it may be useful, for it contains views which, 
though not novel, though familiar to the best theologians of 
the old school, Trinitarians too, as far back as the time of 
Grotius, the Orthodox of our own country have been slow to 
receive, or have even regarded with horror, but for which the 
estimation in which Professor Stuart is holden by a certain 
ef Ha of the community, may tend to procure some degree 
of favor. 
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Arr. V.—A Manual Hebrew Grammar for the use of 
Beginners. By J. Seixas. Andover. Flagg, Gould, 
& Newman. 1833. pp. 54. 


Jupau Monis, a converted Jew, for a large part of the 
last century Hebrew instructer in Harvard University, pre- 
pared a small Hebrew Grammar, adapted to convey in a 
simple, intelligible form all necessary elementary instruction. 
His arrangement is natural, his examples are well chosen, and 
his book is entirely free from those unprofitable details by 
which an author often aims to convey this simple idea: “ I 
am a marvellously learned man.” Professors Sewall ‘and 
Willard followed the example of their predecessor; and the 
Hebrew Grammar of the latter we deemed (until we saw 
that of Seixas) the best that had appeared in this country, 
and were very solicitous that it should be republished for 
the use of the University. But it has for several years 
been superseded by Professor Stuart’s Grammar, — a work 
redolent with Oriental learning, but marked by many great 
faults, some of which we beg leave to enumerate. 

And in the first place, the student, on opening Mr. 
Stuart’s Grammar, is appalled by the barbarous orthography 
of the names of Hebrew letters and characters, in order to 
acquire which he is obliged to tune his voice to an entirely 
new pronunciation of the elements of his mother tongue, 
—nay, to annex sounds to combinations of letters which no 
mortal ever sounded before. For instance, the names of 
three of the vowel points which Seixas writes and Stuart 
pronounces Kaumets, Kibboots and Kheerek, Stuart writes 
Qamets, Qibbuts and Hhireg. Then Stuart’s system of 
Hebrew pronunciation is very defective. He gives no 
definite direction for sounding the letter », makes no prac- 
ticable distinction between the pronunciation of 7 andn (the 
former of which he represents by A, the latter by hh), and 
attaches to several of the aspirated consonants sounds but 
remotely allied to those attached to the same letters when 
dageshed. His system of the vowel points is complicated 
and obscure. It was rendered peculiarly so in his first two 
editions by the introduction of a class of medial vowels, 
which differed not materially in sound or position from the 
corresponding long vowels. In the last edition we notice 
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several redundancies in the table of the vowel points, though 
the medial vowels are merged in the long. We farther 
dislike Mr. Stuart’s book on account of its style. He has 
been too exclusively conversant with other tongues, to 
write English concisely, purely, or even lucidly. He in this 
Grammar uses fewer foreign words than in his other works ; 
but his idioms are all foreign. He multiplies technical 
terms unnecessarily. Where the point to be illustrated is 
very manifest, he obscures it by his prolixity, and seldom 
permits himself to write concisely except where the diffi- 
culty of the topic would demand diffuseness. His Grammar 
is also overloaded with Masoretic lore. It contains a great 
deal which none but the thorough Hebrew scholar can un- 
derstand, anda great deal that rests on mere hypothesis ; 
and all this is so blended with the elementary and indubitable 
principles, that it would require a well practised eye to 
make the necessary discriminations. The nouns, as ar- 
ranged in Stuart’s Grammar, could never be mastered by 
a tyro; and we doubt whether any man, but its author, 
ever retained in memory his system of declensions. He 
divides the nouns into thirteen declensions, and this not on 
any general principle of subdivision, not on thirteen definite 
affinities, but on partial and vague resemblances. The fact 
is, that there is no ground whatever for the division of 
Hebrew nouns into declensions, unless we should make a 
declension for every five or six nouns. But the greatest 
objection to Mr. Stuart’s Grammar is its inaccuracies, which 
are numerous in the body of the work, and from which 
even the long list of errata is not free. While therefore 
we value this work asa Thesaurus of philological learning, we 
cannot recommend it as a manual for beginners. 

A book worthy of all commendation as a manual we are 
glad to see issued from the Andover press. It bears the 
name of a gentleman of Jewish parentage, to whose skill in 
the language of his fathers several hundred pupils are ready 
to bear witness. He modestly expresses a doubt whether 
his Grammar is competent to impart a good knowledge of 
Hebrew without an instructer. We have entertained a 
similar doubt with respect to every other Grammar that we 
have seen ; but with no other aid than this a man of mature 
mind might, in our opinion, make himself a good Hebrew 
scholar 
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In the book before us conciseness of style, precision of 
statement, and a natural arrangement seem to have been the 
author’s aim. He discriminates in pronunciation between 
some of those consonants that usually bear the same sound, 
and are consequently interchanged in the memory of the 
student. There still however remain three pairs of conso- 
nants which cannot be discriminated in pronunciation, viz. 
Wand A, Dandp, and &. Since grammarians ordinarily 
assume the right of adjusting the pronunciation of a dead 
language to the convenience of its living readers, we would 
humbly suggest the propriety of distinguishing these letters 
from each other in sound as well as shape. ‘To this end 
we would propose that both * and n be pronounced like th ; 
p like gu, and both w and w like sh. ‘Then, with Seixas’s 
pronunciation of the other consonants, every student would 
be able to spell correctly any word the sound of which he 
remembered. 

Seixas divides the eight vowels into three long, three 
short, and two (Kaumets and Kheerek) common. Stuart 
divides the same vowels into A, E and O classes, to two of 
which two of the vowels belong ; and makes three long and 
five common vowels, giving very prolix and intangible rules 
for ascertaining whether these latter in any particular position 
be long or short. Seixas’s table of the vowels occupies half 
a page, and his additional remarks on them nearly a page ; and 
he makes the whole system perfectly clear. Stuart occupies 
a dozen pages or more upon them; and the pupil whom his 
teacher inconsiderately tasks to peruse these pages, is strong- 
ly moved to throw up Hebrew ir despair. 

Seixas attempts no division of the nouns; but lays down 
distinctly the principles on which the vowel points are 
changed or fall away, leaving the pupil to apply those prin- 
ciples to the construct and suffix states of nouns. 

We like the mode in which our author has arranged 
the paradigms of nouns and verbs; and would recommend 
it in the construction of grammars for any language. The 
usual practice is to take some simple ground-form, and decline 
it through each case, number, gender, or person, writing un- 
der each the entire word. Seixas in declining indicates by a 
dash the place occupied by the letters of the ground-form, 
and writes only the preformative or sufformative letters appro- 
priate to the case, number, gender, or person. ‘The follow- 
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ing paradigm of the future tense of the regular verb will 
serve as an example. 
‘¢ SINGULAR. (KAL.) 


P ye a Tp2 he visited. 
n —— *he shall or will, let him, it, may he, it. 
n —— 7 she * “* let her, thou shalt, 
masc. 
! > —— fF thou shalt or wilt, fem. 
m —— NJ shall or will, let me. 
PLURAL. 
n —— } we shall or will, let us. 
1 1——Nye “ ** masc. 
1, "J, 72 —— PF ye or they shall, let them, fem, 
* or) —— ° they shall or will, let them, fem.” 


p. 14. 


By a paradigm like this a learner will be able to perceive 
at the first glance what changes must be made in any ground- 
form whatever to give ita particular meaning, and can men- 
tally fill the blank with one ground-form afteranother. But 
where this blank is filled, it requires a two-fold operation to 
decline a new word; forthe learner must mentally expunge 
the letters appertaining to his example, and then fill this 
imagined void by the new ground-form, —an operation in 
which, as every teacher knows, practice rarely makes perfect. 

Notwithstanding the small compass within which this 
Grammar is comprised, we find nothing omitted which ought 
to be inserted, and nothing inserted which is not correct- 
ly and clearly expressed. But little is said of the syntax 
of the language, the usual rules of which are not need- 
ed by one who is familiar with the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, and would be useless to any one else. With 
the exception of such rules and much nugatory Masoretic 
lore, the whole substance of Stuart’s large Grammar is con- 
tained in this very small one. An additional value is given 
to this manual by two supplementary tables, one containing 
the Imperatives, and Infinitives of Defective Verbs, and the 
other an alphabetieal list of Peculiar and Anomalous Forms 
found in the Hebrew Bible. 


“‘Those who read this work,” says our author in his Preface 
*‘ will doubtless wonder at, or find fault with, the singular ar- 
rangements of the rules; but although I do not follow the or- 
der of philosophy, yet I follow, as it seems to me, the order of 
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nature; or perhaps I should say, the order which I prefer for 
my pupils.” —p. ili. 


oP tee 
Pie 


seta 


In accordance with this principle, Mr. Seixas places nouns 
: before verbs in his Grammars, though in the Hebrew the for- 
mer are generally derived from the latter. In accordance 
with the same, he scatters orthographical rules through the 
whole of his book, instead of rolling them together into an 
insurmountable mass at its very threshold. This we deem 
an invaluable principle in the preparation of literary and sci- 
entific text-books. Let every elementary work commence 
with those facts or reasonings which the pupil can understand 
most easily ; let these be followed not by detached facts or 
reasonings, but by such as he can combine with the preced- 
ing ; and let the work be so laid out, that, if the pupil should 
suspend his study at the end of any one of the subdivisions, 
the part he may have studied shall be a complete whole, 
4 and shall have given him thorough and connected informa- 
tion on some aliquot part of the whole subject. This mode 
of preparing text-books would usher in a new era upon our 
schools and colleges. 

In conclusion, we give the book before us our unqualified 
4 commendation, and its author our hearty thanks for his ser- 
‘ vices to the cause of Biblical learning. 


Bit TS i Sa ANS eed 





Art. VI.—Memoirs of the late Reverend Tuomas Bet- 
sHam, a brief Notice of his published Works, copious 
Extracts from his Diary, together with Letters to and 
from his Friends and Correspondents. By Joun Wi- 
uiaMs. London. 1833. 8vo. pp. 776. 











4 Mr. Betsnam’s name became generally known in this 
country in 1815 by the publication here of the account of 
American Unitarianism given in his Memoirs of Lindsey. It 
was the practice of the orthodox at that time, and for some 
years afterwards, to cull out of the works of English Unita- 
a rians, and particularly of this writer, offensive and objec- 
tionable passages, garbling them where it was necessary, and 
to represent these as affording a fair specimen of the doc- 
4 trines held by the liberal churches in Boston and its vicinity. 
This course had the effect to propagate among the ill-inform- 
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ed the most unfavorable prejudices against Mr. Belsham, and 
induced even in the liberally-minded, and in avowed Unita- 
rians, not only a strong unwillingness to be identified with 
him in his speculations, but a general shyness and distrust in 
regard to himself and his writings. ‘Time, reflection, in- 
quiry, and the changes which have taken place in other re- 
spects, have not tended to reconcile the Unitarians of this 
country to many of the most obnoxious sentiments of the 
subject of this memoir, but they have done much to dispel 
the general shyness and distrust just mentioned. Accord- 
ingly we are better prepared than at any former period, with 
the ample materials now before us, to form a just estimate of 
Mr. Belsham’s character and genius, and of the value of his 
public services. * 

He was born at Bedford, April 15, 1750, 0. s. His father, 
James Belsham, was an orthodox dissenting divine, respect- 
ed for his character, talents, and learning, but not popular or 
acceptable as a preacher. He had been settled at Bishop’s 
Stortford, and after removing from that place he officiated 
for a time at Newport Pagnel, in the neighbourhood of Bed- 
ford, Bedford, however, being his home. Here, while set- 
tled at Bishop’s Stortford, he had married Anne, daughter of 
Mr. Woodward, an eminent brewer, by a daughter of Sir 
Francis Wingate, Knight of Harlington, Bedfordshire, and 
of the lady Anne Annesley, daughter of Arthur, first earl of 
Anglesey of that name, who was Lord privy seal under 
Charles II. Through this excellent lady, his mother, Thomas, 
the subject of this memoir, was connected with a family of 
considerable influence in that county, zealously devoted to 
the whig interest in politics, and in religion rigid Independ- 
ents. Through her, also, he was collaterally related, to the 
truly liberal and gifted family of the Aikins. 

Mr. Belsham, writing in 1806, gives the following account 
of his early studies. 





* The Memoirs under review, though sufficiently full and impartial, are 
not, we regret to say, very judiciously collected and arranged. For furth- 
er information respecting Mr. Belsham, the reader is referred to notices 
in his own works, and particularly in his Memoirs of Lindsey, and in the 
Preface to his “ Calm Inquiry ”; to the seventh and eighth chapters of 
Dr. Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee ; to an Essay, in three num- 
bers, “ On the Character and Writings of the Rev. T. Belsham, ” in 
the Monthly Repository for 1830; andto the Funeral Sermons, on oc- 
casion of his death, by the Rev. Messrs. Madge, Aspland, and Kentish. 
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‘s Till 1757, I lived at home, went to a day-school, met with 
little indulgence, but much attention to health and instruction. 
From June, 1757,to June, 1758, I was at Kibworth under Dr. 
Aikin, and, for the time of life, it was a year of pleasure and 
improvement. From July, 1758, to June, 1762, 1 was at Wel- 
lingborough, under Mr. French, a time which I reflect upon 
with little satisfaction, having enjoyed little pleasure, and 
made little improvement. From July, 1762, to August, 1766, I 
was at Ware, having removed thither with Mr. French. If 
possible, less attention was paid to instruction here than at 
Wellingborough, and my time was deplorably and irrecovera- 
bly lost. Upon the whole, however, these four years have left a 
pleasant impression upon my mind. The scholars were nu- 
merous, and the boys in general of good morals. I met with 
many agreeable companions, and formed friendships, which 
have been a pleasure and advantage through life. ’’ — pp. 4, 5. 


Another witness is here introduced by the biographer, 
who speaks much more favorably of Mr. Belsham’s profi- 
ciency, and general standing and connexion at this time. 


**“ Tn the beginning of the year 1764,’ observes Mr. William 
Smith, late M. P. for the city of Norwich, ‘I was placed at 
eight years of age, with the highly-respectable Mr. French, 
who had recently taken the management of a Dissenting school 
at Ware. Here I found the late Mr. Belsham, six years older 
than myself, and, from his attainments and conduct, in high 
favor with his master. He was able, and proved himself will- 
ing, to afford me protection and encouragement, and to him, I 
believe, 1 owed the exceeding kindness which, for five years, I 
received from Mr. French. Mr. Belsham left Ware, I think in 
the year 1766, for Daventry, whither I followed him in 1769, 
he being then in the fourth year of his course, —so that our 
intercourse, before most friendly, and then renewed with addi- 
tional advantage, lasted but a short time at either place, but 
was kept up by personal visits and epistolary correspondence, 
without interruption, or a single interval of coolness, during the 
remainder of his natural and intellectual life. ” 

‘* My correspondent’s testimony to the good conduct of Mr. 
French’s pupils is highly creditable to the attentior and vigi- 
lance of that gentleman, and to the moral discipline maintain- 
ed in his seminary. ‘I think I can say,’ continues Mr. 
Smith, ‘ that I never heard an oath, or a flagrantly indecent ex- 
pression uttered by any boy during the five years of my contin- 
uance at Ware. [ cannot refrain from adding my testimony, 
also, to the almost singular purity of conduct, as I fear, of the 
students at Daventry, especially considering their period of 
life, from sixteen to twenty-one.” ’ — pp. 5, 6. 
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From Ware, in August, 1766, Mr. Belsham went to Dav- 
entry, and was admitted into the Dissenting Academy in 
that place, then under the superintendence of Dr. Ashworth, 
the successor of the pious and learned Doddridge, and re- 
mained there as a student till the year 1771. This semina- 
ry, first established at Northampton, then removed to Dav- 
entry, afterwards back again to Northampton, and _subse- 
quently to Wymondely, is dear to the friends of sound 
learning and rational piety, as having been, under Dr. Dod- 
dridge the founder, the alma mater of Hugh Farmer, An- 
drew Kippis, and Newcome Cappe. At the time of which 
we are now speaking it was one of the most respectable, and, 
through the patronage of Mr. Coward’s trustees, one of the 
best endowed, literary institutions among the Dissenters ; 
consisting of from twenty to forty students under the tuition 
of the superintendent, who generally instructed in theology 
and in moral and intellectual philosophy, and of two Assist- 
ants, one in mathematics and natural philosophy, and the 
other in the languages. Though lay-students were received, 
it seems never to have been lost sight of as the primary ob- 
ject of the institution, that they were to train up a succes- 
sion of learned and faithful ministers, for the supply of the 
Dissenting churches, and the studies, appointments, and all 
the other influences of the place were arranged and regulated 
accordingly. Dr. Ashworth, Mr. Belsham’s divinity tutor, 
was a decided Trinitarian and Calvinist, and, to borrow Dr. 
Priestley’s words, who was also one of his pupils, “ was 
earnestly desirous to make the students as orthodox as 
possible ” ; to which end not only the oral instructions, but 
the text-book used by the class, Doddridge’s Lectures, must 
have materially contributed. It is but justice, however, to 
add, that like his excellent predecessor, he was unwilling to 
sacrifice to party the two great and fundamental principles 
of Protestantism, the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the 
right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of 
them. From lectures, and text-books, and creeds, the stu- 
dents were referred on every disputed point to the word of 
God as the only umpire in the controversy, and this too, not 
as a hollow and decaptian formality, but in good faith; —a 
circumstance which sufficiently explains the otherwise unac- 
countable fact, that in this orthodox school, and under or- 
thodox teachers, were trained so many able and enlightened 
advocates of Unitarian Christianity. 
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While resident at the school, and in the diligent and suc- 
cessful prosecution of his studies, Mr. Belsham was the sub- 
ject of deep and serious religious experiences, of which a 
minute and full account is given in his diary. Under the in- 
fluence of the feelings and purposes thus awakened, he in his 
seventeenth year copied and signed the abridged form of self- 
dedication recommended by Dr. Doddridge in his ‘* Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul, ”’ which transaction, after 
an appropriate meditation on the subject, he thus records : 


‘** The time I chose for this solemn purpose was between the 
devotional lecture and dinner. When I first entered into my 
closet, which was a little before twelve o’clock, I reviewed my 
notes of the discourse, and prayed over them, and begged, I 
hope earnestly, of God to assist me in the great work which I 
intended to perform. After that, I walked to and fro in my 
closet, endeavouring to summon up my courage, and to conquer 
my fears; and then, after reading over the form of self-dedica- 
tion, and Doddridge’s exhortation to it, I prayed upon my 
knees, I hope with earnestness and importunity, that I might 
have every doubt removed, and that I might be enabled to give 
up myself unto God with sincerity and truth, and that I might 
not dare to mock him with the mere outward ceremony. After 
this I rose from my knees, and after meditating a few minutes, 
I took the form in my hand, and with fear and trembling knelt 
down again, and did at length begin to read it. O that I could 
say that I read it ardently, and that my whole soul was in 
every sentence ; but I hope I can say, that I desired it might be 
so; and that I was grieved that I was no more affected. When 
I had finished reading it I signed my name, and rose up from 
the ground, and read the 116th Psalm, 2d part, of Dr. Watts’s 
Psalms, and meditated for a few minutes, and then was called 
down to dinner. — Though I was not so earnest as I could wish, 
while I was reading over the form of self-dedication, yet I 
hope that I felt an inward satisfaction after the duty was 
over ; — a joy to think that I had devoted myself to God, to be 
his for ever.’’ — pp. 15, 16. 

He did not offer himself for communion with the church 
until the following year. The conversation he then had with 
Dr. Ashworth gives doubtless a just, as it certainly does an 
affecting view of the state of his mind, at that time. 

“Daventry, March 5th, 1768. —I have at length, through 
the riches of divine grace, notwithstanding the many, very 
many discouragements I have met with from the world, the cor- 
ruptions of my own heart, and the inveterate malice of Satan, 
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been enabled to apply to Dr. Ashworth to be admitted to com- 
munion with his church. I went to him and asked him, ifhe had 
leisure to converse with me for a few minutes. I sat down, 
but could not say any thing, and burst intotears. The Doctor 
then asked me, whether I was in communion with his church. 
I told him I was not. He asked me, whether I desired it. I 
said I did. He told me he was exceedingly glad of it, and 
asked me, whether I had thought of it a long time. I said I 
had; but had been prevented from speaking of it before, be- 
cause I was afraid of profaning the ordinance by an unworthy 
attendance upon it. He then told me that he thought people 
erred on the right hand and on the left with regard to this in- 
stitution ; some thinking it little more than any other duty, 
while others counted it so solemn a thing, that they thought 
they must needs be perfect in order to a proper attendance upon 
it; that he thought that none but those who had a principle of 
religion in them might attend upon it, but that the weakness of 
their graces was no objection. Itwas made with a design to 
strengthen our faith, our hope, our love, and every other grace ; 
that we were all unworthy of it, but our unworthiness did not 
profane the ordinance. I said to him, that it was my desire to 
attend upon it with a view to the improvement of my graces. 
He then asked me whether I could give any account at what 
time I began to receive religious impressions. I told him I 
could not remember any time when I had not some convictions, 
as could hardly fail to be the case with one who had enjoyed 
so many advantages as I had done. He said, it was to be sure 
an unspeakable advantage to have a good education. He added, 
it had always been his custom to desire his young people, 
though not to impose it upon them as a condition, to give a gen- 
eral account of the dealings of God towards them, especially if 
they had had any thing remarkable in their circumstances, in 
order to satisfy his people of their right to be admitted, and 
that they might come in the most honorable manner, so as to 
leave noroom to doubt of their uprightness, and the truth of 
their profession. He desired that I would write a short account 
of my experience, and thought I might do that with greater 
freedom than I could speak, and told me he would propose me 
to-morrow with all his heart. He knew his people would ap- 
prove of it, and he would take some other opportunity of con- 
versing with me. I then went away.” — pp. 20, 21, 22. 


A modest and well written account of his religious expe- 
rience was prepared and handed in at the time appointed, 
and on the first Sunday in May following Mr. Belsham was 
admitted for the first time to the Lord’s table. In his jour- 
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all he began his notice of this event thus; “‘ Sunday, May 
7, 1768, past six in the evening. It is done! the great 
transaction is done ; and I hope too I can add, not with the 
assurance, not with the comfort I could wish, I am my Lord’s, 
and he is mine.”’ He closes the record with these words : 


*“*T was very serious and affectionate in the review of my con- 
duct afterwards, and do not remember that I ever enjoyed such 
comfort in devotion in my life. I may truly say, ‘that before 
I was aware, my soul made me like the chariots of Ammina- 
dab.’ I expected to have had a very mournful, uncomfortable 
season; but he, my dear Redeemer, 


‘He saw me faint, and o’er my head 
The banners of his love he spread. ’ 


And I had such evident views of his love to me, and of my in- 
terest in him, that I was filled with joy and peace in believing. 
Unto him, with the lather and the Spirit, be everlasting praises. 
Amen.” — pp. 39, 40. 


Many years afterwards Mr. Belsham comments as follows 
on this part of his diary. 


**In these papers, which I believe to be the faithful tran- 
script of my feelings upon the occasionson which they were 
written, it is curious to observe the distraction of the mind, and 
the difficulty which the writer experienced in ascertaining the 
proper share of homage which was to be paid to the Father 
and to the Son. It is plain, however, that if the Father receiv- 
ed the tribute of homage and fear, the Son possessed that of 
confidence and love. ‘The Holy Spirit is seldom mentioned, 
though no doubt was then entertained of his personality, and 
almost equality to the Father and the Son; for I believe at no 
tune did I ever express a full conviction of the perfect equality 
of the Son and the Spirit with the Father, at least, not after I 
had been some months at the Academy; till which time my 
belief in the Assembly’s Catechism was perfectly blind and 
passive, and without having had the least intimation that any 
persons, called Christians, thought differently.’ — p. 40. 


Another important remark is suggested by the perusal of 
the copious extracts which his biographer has given from his 
early confessions, meditations, and prayers. So far as he was 
affected at all, even at this early period, by his peculiar and 
distinctive opinions as a Trinitarian and Calvinist, he was 
affected unfavorably. They, at times, filled him with per- 
plexity, and shook his good resolutions, and made the whole 
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subject of religion and prayer unwelcome. ‘Take the fol- 


lowing examples. 

“The Son of God! What does this imply? Who was 
this glorious person ? Whence did he come? Blessed Je- 
sus, who art thou! The more I[ consider, the more I am lost 
in the sublime contemplation. Art thou a glorious and exalted 
creature? Surely not. That awful Being must be something 
more than a creature, who is called the only-begotten Son of 
God, the heir of all things, by whom the worlds were made, 
who ‘was in the beginning with God, and who was God.’ 
Surely these appellations are more glorious than can be applied 
to any creature of whatsoever degree of excellency we may 
suppose him to be. What then is Jesus? Is he God; really 
and properly God? What, two Gods, three Gods, and yet but 
one! Does it not seem to imply acontradiction? What shall 
I say? I am lost and bewildered in the thought.” — pp. 45, 46. 


**T hope I have had some pretty deep convictions this month ; 
. but I fear I have too often resisted the Holy Spirit. Some- 
times I have been ready to hope, yea, am almost confident, 
that I have the favor of God, and that he is my friend. At 
other times I am just ready to fall into despair, — and I can- 
not tell how it isthat I do not. My chief difficulties are con- 
cerning foreknowledge and election. I am ready to fear that 
God has not elected me, and that I am irrevocably doomed to 
everlasting misery. ‘These thoughts sometimes make me so 
(unhappy) that I can scarcely endure myself. My life is a 
burden to me, and I am almost ready to blaspheme the God of 
heaven. But Jesus knows the way I take, and I hope will 
pity me.” —p. 11. 

Mr. Belsham was now preparing for the ministry, and in 
pursuance of this object, in the fourth year of his studies at 
Daventry, he set apart the morning hours of the first Sun- 
day in June for a most serious and solemn dedication of him- 
self to the sacred office. 


“‘T began”’ says he, ‘ with an introductory prayer for divine 
assistance. I then read John xiv. With pleasure I meditated on 
my views, and motives, and resolutions, and earnestly prayed to 
God that they might be right. After this I meditated on the 
form of dedication, which after I had done some time I knelt 
down and read it solemnly through, and I hope I was attentive, 
and assented to every word. After this I rose up, meditated 
on the difficulties and discouragements I was to meet with; 
read John xvi., and then prayed, I hope earnestly and seriously, 
for the aids of divine grace for my direction, support, and suc- 
cess. After that I read Dr. Doddridge’s Hymn on Rejoicing in 
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Covenant Engagements with God, and concluded with a secret 
commendation of myself and what I had been engaged in tothe 
Divine blessing, begging that it might answer the intended end, 
viz. to make me more sensible of the awfulness and importance 
of the ministerial work, and to engage me to greater solicitude 
to discharge the duties of it.” — p. 56. 

The form of dedication, which his biographer has inserted 
as a curious document, fills more than three pages, and con- 
cludes thus: ‘Unto thee,O thou omniscient God, do If 
solemnly appeal for the sincerity and uprightness of my words 
and intentions, in token whereof, and as in the sight of that 
awful Being who cannot be deceived, and who will not be 
mocked, I have set my hand and seal this third day of June, 
1770.”" At the commencement of the midsummer vaca- 
tion, he completed his fourth year, after which students, ac- 
cording to the rules of the seminary, were permitted to make 
their first essay as preachers. This Mr. Belsham did, June 
17th, at Newport Pagnell, where his father had formerly of- 
ficiated as minister. ‘‘I preached,”’ he says in his diary, 
“for Mr. Bull both parts of the day, and did it to my gieat 
comfort and edification, especially in the afternoon, and I 
hope through grace my discourses were not wholly unprofit- 
able to others. A good man, with tears in his eyes, thanked 
me for the afternoon sermon, which he called a heavenly 
discourse. I thank God for this encouragement.” 

During the fifth and last year of his academical studies, 
beginning in August, 1770, he not only preached occasionally 
but had the entire charge of the Greek class in the institu- 
tion ; and in both capacities acquitted himself most acceptably, 
though it was a year of extreme domestic sorrow. In Octo- 
ber he lost in quick succession his father and eldest brother. 
‘OQ painful stroke! ”’ he observes in his diary. ‘*O mys- 
terious conduct of Divine Providence, thus to tear down at 
once the two grand columns and supports of the family! But 
the will of God be done.”’ His father was subject to occa- 
sional aberrations of mind, and it is supposed that, under the 
influence of this unhappy malady, he threw himself into the 
Ouse, which flowed at the bottom of his garden. He was 
found drowned, after he had been missing some days. This 
event was the more distressing and afflictive to Mr. Belsham 
because in his moments of privacy ‘and seclusion he was him- 
self subject to a similar depression of mind, which strongly 
excited his fears and apprehensions. Doubtless, as his bi- 
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ographer intimates, the more rational, scriptural, and cheering 
views of religion which soon began gradually to open upon 
him, were as medicine to a mind diseased, and contributed 
essentially to that almost uniform serenity and cheerfulness, 
for which his old age was so remarkable. 

Immediately on completing his academical course at Dav- 
entry, Mr. Belsham accepted a regular appointment in the 
seminary as ‘Tutor in Mathematics, Logic, and Metaphysics, 
an office which he filled with great success and reputation 
for seven years. Meanwhile his services asa preacher were 
frequently called for, and highly appreciated, not only by 
the neighbouring ministers, but in London, which he occa- 
sionally visited ; and repeated applications were made to him 
to undertake the charge of a congregation. ‘The following 
letter from the Rev. J. Fuller, a late fellow Tutor, will give 
some idea of the confidence generally reposed in Mr. Bel- 
sham at this time, and of the value set on his services as an 
instructor by the friends of the Academy. 


*‘T hear from Mr. Tayler, what for my own sake and yours I 
wish may come to pass, that you are likely to have an invita- 
tion to Ayliffe Street. I should rejoice in having you so near 
a neighbour, and in your burdens being lightened ; but, my dear 
friend, what will become of the Academy? Mr. Tayler is 
alarmed in the highest degree at the consequence of yourleav- 
ing it. He thinks there would be the greatest probability 
of Mr. Robins’ resignation, and desired that I would use all 
my influence with you, to induce you to give a negative to any 
proposal of removing which may be made at present. I told 
him, that I thought myself an improper person to say any thing 
upon this head, as whatever came from me would come with an 
ill grace, though I am sensible that your removal would be at- 
tended with infinitely worse consequences than mine can be. 
He said, he hoped you would see it clearly to be your duty to 
stay, at least a year or two longer; that you need not fear at 
any time having an agreeable congregation; that he thought 
you would prefer a country to a London settlement ; but that if 
you had imbibed strong prejudices in favor of the latter, Car- 
ter Lane should at any time be at your service, and he would 
hold it for you as long as you pleased, or till it was convenient 
for you to leave Daventry. He said, he felt for you in your 


present situation ; he knew it must be very disagreeable, but . 


hoped you would be inclined to prefer the wétle to the dulce for 
a little while longer. He came to me to Enfield to say all this, 
and a great deal more to the same effect. I promised to relate 
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the conversation faithfully, which I have done. I am sure, if 
you leave Daventry soon, I shall most heartily repent of having 
come to Enfield, should my removal at all influence you to such 
a step. I see the importance of your continuance in the strong- 
est light. Excuse me: I do not mean to dictate, or even to 
give advice. I am well persuaded you will not act but in a 
manner which appears to you quite right. May you in this, 
and in every other affair of importance, have the best direc- 
tion.” — pp. 124, 125. 


This proposal, therefore, was declined, as well as one which 
he had formerly received from the Call-Lane congregation at 
Leeds, and one which he received soon after from Waltham- 
stow, to be colleague minister with the Rev. Hugh Farmer. 
But the unanimity and importunity of the congregation at 
Worcester, and their disposition to accommodate and oblige 
him in all respects, were not to be withstood. He removed 
to that place, and entered on the pastoral office in July, 
1778. 


“On Mr. Belsham’s leaving Daventry,” says his biographer, 
“Mr. Coward’s Trustees made him a handsome present of 
plate, as an acknowledgment of his important services. The 
following expression of their respect and esteem is extracted 
from Mr. Paice’s official letter to Mr. Belsham, dated Nov. 
16th, 1778 : 

*“¢Tt is given me in charge, Sir, by my brethren of Mr. 
Coward’s trust, to assure you of our unanimous and grateful 
sense of your merits, in the relation in which we had lately 
the happiness to be more particularly connected with you; a 
relation, to the dissolution of which no consideration cou!d 
have reconciled us, but the probability that the exchange you 
have made will prove a permanent foundation of your hap- 
piness, and the extension of it.’”” — p. 163. 


The most interesting and important aspect under which 
Mr. Belsham’s biography is likely to be regarded, respects 
the change, or rather the entire revolution, which his mind 
underwent on some popular doctrines. Up to this time no 
evidence appears that his orthodoxy had begun to be sus- 
pected either by himself or others, if we except the follow- 
ing short entry made in his diary, April 13, 1772. 


‘This evening, Messrs. Worthington, Dewhurst, Fawcet, 
Carpenter, Toms, and myself, entered into a solemn resolution 
that for the space of one year we would only use Scriptural 
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doxologies, each of us having some scruples about doxolo- 
gies to the Spirit. I hope that God and his Spirit are 
my witnesses that I do it not from any disregard to the Holy 
Spirit, whose personality and agency upon the hearts of men, 
and especially of good men, I most thoroughly believe. But 
I would not be wise above what is written ; and since there is 
not a single passage of Scripture in which glory is ascribed to 
him, and we know nothing of him, or the regards due to him, 
but by revelation, it is very dubious how far it is proper to as- 
cribe them. I trust I can appeal to God that this is the only 
principle upon which I took up a resolution so contrary to all 
designs of popularity.’’ — pp. 90, 91. 

This occurred in the first year of his tutorship, the 
duties of which appear for some time to have withdrawn his 
attention from the critical study of the Bible ; so that even 
if he had begun to emerge into clearer light, it is more than 
probable that he relapsed. The following brief comment 
was endorsed by Mr. Belsham himself, in his old age, on the 
discourse with which he began his public labors at Worcester. 


‘‘This sermon is a curious document, as representing the 
state of mind with which the writer entered upon his office 
at Worcester, and his full and practical belief of the truth of 
those doctrines which now appear the principal corruptions of 
the Christian religion, and from the delusion of which it is 
wonderful that he should ever have been released ; tuvgidg wy 
aote Shénw.’’ —p. 160. 

Scarcely had he become fixed in his present situation, 
before he was invited to remove to Ware, and soon after- 
wards to Carter Lane, in London, and again to Waltham- 
stow. All these offers, though among the most eligible in 
the giftof the Dissenters, his affection and duty to his peo- 
ple made it necessary for him to decline. Of his tastes, 
and favorite studies at this time some account is given in 
the following letter to his friend and successor at Daventry, 
the Rev. Timothy Kenrick. 


‘* You write to me, my good friend, as if I were a confirmed 
necessarian. I confess myself as yet an inquirer into the sub- 
ject, and I acknowledge there are many difficulties, which I do 
not well know how to solve: those which you mention are un- 
doubtedly the gina 495 But the question is, Are not the 
difficulties equal on the side of liberty, or even superior? We 
must be content to choose the side where the difficulties are 
least, and to palliate them as well as we can. The sensation 
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of remorse is undoubtedly highly useful ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that only one ingredient of that sensation is removed 
by Necessity, and perhaps that is not of so much consequence 
as is generally supposed. Is it necessary, in order to our 
using means for the cure ofa fever, that we should blame our- 
selves for having, by our own imprudence, brought the disease 
upon us? It is the pain of the disease, not that of self-condem- 
nation, which leads us, in this case, to seek a remedy. The 
thought seems to me appiicable to the disorders of the mind. 
Misery is as necessarily entailed upon moral as upon natural 
disorders, and for the same reason, viz. to influence us to seek 
after and embrace the proper methods of cure. 

‘‘T much approve of your intention to draw up a few lec- 
tures on the new discoveries upon air. ‘They must be enter- 
taining and instructive. I should be very glad to be one of 


‘your pupils upon that subject, which is certainly a very en- 


tertaining branch of natural philosophy. How I envy you the 
business of the ensuing year! Philosophy and Metaphysics 
are my favorite topics. I cannot yet bring my mind to relish 
Divinity as I would and ought.” — pp. 171, 172 


We may also copy, in this connexion, a short note made 
in his diary in 1806, when on a visit to Worcester. 


‘“‘ Here,” he writes, ‘‘I passed three very pleasant years. 
I saw something of the world, and was introduced into com- 
pany; but I almost forgot my studies, and became very idle, 
reading little or nothing but the Society’s books. I had, how- 
ever, some very pleasant friends, whose company and conver- 
sation entertained and benefited me.’ — p. 212. 


There seems to have been some foundation for the severe 
judgment which he here pronounces on his own want of 
diligence, so far as a critical study of the Scriptures, and ori- 
ginal and profound investigations in theology, were con- 
cerned. Accordingly it does not appear that, during all 
this time, bis mind made any considerable progress in 
rising above the prejudices of education. But the extracts, 
which his biographer has given us from his private journal, 
evince that he was not insensible to the other ministerial 
duties, and eye and ear witnesses are still living to testify 
how faithfully and successfully they were performed. A 
lady, who sat under his preaching, observes : 


‘‘ When Mr. Belsham came to Worcester, the Dissenters 
had very little intercourse with their neighbours of the Estab- 
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lishment, and the meeting-house was scarcely entered by any 
of them; but a great change in this respect shortly took place. 
I think it was during the first winter of his residence at Wor- 
cester, that Mr. Belsham began an evening lecture, which was 
soon very well attended, and continued to be so all the time 
that he remained at Worcester. The congregation was usu- 
ally a very numerous and miscellaneous one, and it became 
quite fashionable to attend it. In the summer it was always 
discontinued, the greater part of the audience prefering some 
other occupation of their time. It has been reported that 
some of the superior clergy attended this lecture, but this I do 
not remember. 


** At the time Mr. Belsham came to Worcester, there was a 
circulating Book Society which was dropping fast into decay, 
but by his exertions was revived and re-organized. He was 
always president at its meetings, and the principal agent in all 
its transactions. I am not aware that there was another in 
the town, and as it had a well-chosen supply of books, it soon 
became an object of desire and difficulty to become a member 
of it. The number of subscribers was limited to thirty, and 
though the majority were Dissenters, Churchmen were not 
refused. ‘Two or three liberal clergymen became members, 
and as they met once a month, it brought the parties to a more 
intimate knowledge of each other, and Mr. Belsham was on 
friendly terms with some of them. His gentlemanly manners 
and great attainments did a great deal to lessen the dislike en- 
tertained by the generality of the church people to the Dis- 
senters. 


“Though very young at the time, Iam certain of the fact, 
that whilst at Worcester, Mr. Belsham was generally esteemed 
for his pious and faithful discharge of the pastoral duties, by 
many whose religious character was deservedly respected, and 
who had too much of the deep seriousness of the old Noncon- 
formists to tolerate any lukewarmness in their minister. 
Though I cannot recall the particular subjects of discourse, I 
have a pleasing impression upon my mind of the useful and 
interesting conversations I have heard him hold with my 
grandmother and my aunt, and could not but hear with pleas- 
ure, that the earliest objects of my reverence and love were 
held by Mr. Belsham in such high estimation that a common 
friend had learned to honor them from the terms in which 
Mr. Belsham, long afterwards, was accustomed to speak of 
them. It is from my own knowledge, also, I can assert, that 
Mr. Belsham was the pastor and the friend of the poor in his 
congregation, visiting them very frequently, entering into their 
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affairs, and attending both to their bodily and their mental 
wants. It seems probable that if he had continued there, a 
more liberal feeling would have characterized the Dissenters 
of Worcester than has done since he left it. 

“When Mr. Belsham was invited to Daventry, I well re- 
member how much the idea of his removal was deplored by 
the congregation, and also by himself. When he was con- 
vinced it would be right for him to undertake the care of the 
Academy, he endeavoured to induce the Trustees to remove 
the institution to Worcester, and took a great deal of pains to 
find a proper house for the purpose, and once thought that he 
had succeeded; but the Trustees considered it undesirable to 
have it near the contagion of a fashionable and collegiate city, 
and would not hear of it.’’— pp. Isl - 184. 

Mr. Robins succeeded Dr. Ashworth as Principal at 
Daventry in 1775, and held the place until 1781, when, in 
consequence of indisposition and subsequent loss of voice, 
he was obliged to resign. All eyes were immediately turned 
on Mr. Belsham as his successor; and by the unanimous 
voice of Mr. Coward’s Trustees, and his friends generally, 
he was prevailed upon to assume the charge, though appar- 
ently almost as much against his own inclinations, as against 
the wishes and entreaties of his congregation. At Daventry 
he found, as he expected, many things to perplex and trou- 
ble him, particularly in the bad location of the seminary, 
in the laxity of discipline into which it had fallen of late, 
and in the impossibility of bringing over the Trustees to his 
views of policy. Under these discouraging circumstances 
he was repeatedly tempted to relinquish the place, in favor 
of other and much more agreeable offers; but the strong 
representations made to him of the evils and inconvenience 
such a step would occasion, were sufficient for some time, to 
induce him to wave all personal considerations, and strug- 
gle on. We have the best possible evidence of his ability 
and fidelity as a Superintendent in the fact, that the Institu- 
tion was continually rising under his administration, and 
never stood so high either in point of reputation or numbers 
as at the moment when, in 1789, he signified to its patrons 
his purpose to resign. 

It was the careful and thorough Scriptural investigations 
into which Mr. Belsham was led in the discharge of his duty 
as Divinity Tutor at Daventry, that brought about the 
change in his religious sentiments. Though generally ac- 
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counted Orthodox on commencing these investigations, it is 
proper to observe that he was not then, and that he never 
had been exclusive: as appears from his first publication, a 
discourse preached before an association of ministers in 
Northamptonshire as early as 1775, with a view to expose 
and rebuke a spirit of intolerance and persecuting zeal, which 
had begun to show itself among the Dissenters in that quar- 
ter. It was his opposition to bigo'ry, rather than to ‘Trini- 
tarianism and Calvinism as held and explained by Watts and 
Doddridge, which probably had the effect to awaken against 
him the suspicions referred to ina letter from Job Orton. 


“Pray can you tell me,” says his intimate and venerable 
correspondent, ‘‘ what an honest friend of mine, a divine, 
meant, by intimating to me in a letter lately, that he was not 
quite pleased with the choice of Mr. Belsham, for he thought 
that all our Academies but Carmarthen would be in the hands 
of persons who were far gone from evangelical principles? I 
wrote to him an answer, in which I rebuked him sharply for 
his narrowness, and told him with great confidence, that he 
was entirely mistaken as to you, and that you were as evangeli- 
cal as himself, except that you did not use some phrases that 
he might do, and were as far from Dr. Priestley’s and Dr. 
Enfield’s sentiments as himself. You see what you must ex- 
pect from narrow spirits, and will arm yourself against being 
any way influenced by their insinuations.’’ — pp. 216, 217. 


“The truth is,”’ says he in the Preface to his Calm Inquiry,* 
‘that at the time when this Inquiry was begun [1781] the 
author was himself a firm believer in the preéxistence of 
Christ ; and was fully persuaded that the spirit which animat- 
ed the body of Christ was the eternal Logos asserted by Dr. 
Clarke ; nor had he then altogether renounced the plausible 
hypothesis of Dr. T. Burnet and Dr. Doddridge, that the Son 
is God by the indwelling deity of the Father.” Further on 
he adds: ¢ ‘Nor did he at that time entertain a doubt, 

,that in the judgment of every serious and impartial inquirer, 
the result would be a clear discernment of what he then 
thought the superficial texture of the Unitarian arguments, 
and a confirmed conviction of the preéxistence and superior 
nature and dignity, if not the proper Deity, of Jesus Christ.” 
From the following letter to the Rev. S. Palmer, dated De- 
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cember 24, 1783, it would seem that in the course of two 
years he had made some, though not much progress. 


“ We are much obliged by your collection of prayers. I 
have read some of them, and think they are well calculated for 
the purpose intended. I shal] put them into the library, close 
to Dr. Priestley’s Unitarian Liturgy, that one may serve as an 
antidote for the other. Apropos, have you seen the Doctor’s 
answer to Horsley? It is masterly; and though I do not 
think he proves the primitive church Socinian, it appears un- 
doubtedly Unitarian. Indeed, brother Palmer, your Indwell- 
ing scheme will not hold. It is a mere modern invention, 
that solves no difficulty; and, in my humble opinion, amounts 
to nothing at all. True and undefiled orthodoxy is this: that 
the Father is the one, only, self-existent God; that the Son is 
an eternal, necessary emanation from him, and in all respects 
of the same nature with him, and equal to him; and, lastly, 
that the Holy Spirit necessarily proceeded both from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, distinct from both and equal to hem. No 
man, who does not firmly and indubitably believe all these 
things, has any right to the name of Orthodox, or any title to 
Athanasian salvation. As to the Indwelling scheme, I own it 
appears to me, the more I consider it, to be nothing, or the 
grossest absurdity. If it means nothing more than a consent 
of purpose, will, and power, and that the works of the Son are 
performed by the concurrent operation of the Father, every 
Socinian believes as much. This scheme, therefore, is no- 
thing. If it means, that the Father, a conscious, intelligent 
agent, is so united to the Son, another conscious, intelligent 
ageut, as to produce a third compound being, distinct from 
both the Father and the Son, this I say is as incomprehensi- 
ble as any thing in the Athanasian creed, and is an hypothesis 
neither founded on scripture nor supported by the Fathers. 
The more I consider the subject, the more clearly does it ap- 
pear to me, that Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis approaches nearest 
to the standard of truth, and the opinion of the earliest Fa- 
thers. I have studied Socinianism much of late, and have 
endeavoured to divest myself as much as possible of all preju- 
dice ; but though I acknowledge it has a great deal more to 
say for itself than I once thought it had, yet upon the most 
impartial and deliberate examination, it appears to me to de- 
viate very far from the true doctrine of Scripture. While the 
first chapter of John and the first chapter of Colossians make 
apart of the Scriptures, so long will the preéxistence of 
Christ, in my apprehension, make a glorious part of the doc- 
trine of the New Testament. 
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“‘T have lately been reading lectures on the doctrine of the 
Atonement. This doctrine has, you know, been warmly at- 
tacked in Dr. Priestley’s History of the Corruptions of Christi- 
anity. I was determined, therefore, that my class and I 
should examine it thoroughly for ourselves. I made them all 
search the New Testament through, and write down every 
text in which the death of Christ is mentioned or alluded to. 
These texts, which are in number about two hundred and 
forty, we have digested under various heads, something similar 
to Dr. Clarke’s Account of the Scripture Trinity, and by this 
means I have attained greater satisfaction upon that important 
subject than ever I did before. I observed, also, that my 
young people were much pleased with this method of studying 
the subject, which teaches them to inquire and search into the 
Scriptures for themselves ; and I believe I shall adopt it with 
regard to some other points of the greatest importance in divin- 
ity. One circumstance I was greatly struck with in this col- 
lection and comparison of the texts upon the subject of the 
death of Christ; 1. e. how very few passages of Scripture there 
are which lead us to consider the death of the Son of God 
under the notion of an attestation to the truth, and as an ex- 
ample of suffering virtue, in comparison with those which re- 
present it as a ransom, or propitiation, and a sin-offering. 
And so long as the Epistle to the Romans and that to the 
Hebrews stand as a part of my Bible, so long I must take the 
liberty to differ from Dr. Priestley upon this subject.’’— pp. 
244 — 247. 


In another letter to the same gentleman of a few months’ 
later date he observes : 


** Predestination is a doctrine upon which I look witha 
favorable eye; and in short, I really deserve more credit for 
my orthodoxy than people are willing to allow. My case is 
certainly a very hard one. I really approach nearer to ortho- 
doxy than any one of my predecessors, without excepting Dr. 
Doddridge himself; and yet, such is my misfortune, that, as 
the Reviewers express it, ‘I can never come in for a share of 
the orthodox plum cake.’ However, I must make myself as 
contented as I can without it. If I know my own heart, there 
is nothing I more ardently pant after than truth; and what- 
ever appears to be important truth, I hope I never would be 
afraid or ashamed to avow, whatever the consequences might 


be.” — pp. 248, 249. 


The change in Mr. Belsham’s opinions went on very 
gradually, as we may gather from the following communi- 
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cation made in December, 1785, to one of Mr. Coward’s 
Trustees. 


** Brought up as I was ‘in the strictest sect of our religion,’ 
having no idea of any other sentiments before I came to the 
Academy than those which are taught in the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, I was always taught, both by my parents and tutors, to 
keep my mind open to conviction, and to be willing to embrace 
and profess truth, wherever I found it, at all hazards. I be- 
lieve few persons have inquired with a more anxious concern 
than myself into the Trinitarian controversy ; and though upon 
the most diligent and impartial investigation of the subject, I 
think that I see the most satisfactory evidence of the preéxis- 
tence of the Son of God, and even of his eternity, and that he 
was the maker of the world, and the medium of all the divine 
dispensations ; yet I think I see with equal clearness that he 
derived his existence and all his powers from the Father, that 
he is entirely dependent upon bim and subject to him, and 
that he is in al] respects infinitely inferior to the one only 
living and self-existent Jehovah. And I cannot but consider 
the unity of God to be a doctrine of such high importance, 
that it ought, upon all proper occasions, to be asserted in the 
most explicit manner, ‘ whether men will hear or whether they 
will forbear.’ 

* You will easily judge, my dear Sir, how much my mind is 
perplexed with these difficulties; sometimes thinking it to be 
my duty to remove, at other times seeing the matter in a very 
different light. It is no pleasant, it is no easy thing, to resign 
sentiments, connexions, and friends whom long habit has en- 
deared ; but what can be done, if they cannot be retained con- 
sistently with a clear conscience? I have no spiritual knight- 
errantry in my constitution. I have no ambition to be ranked 
in the number of the Lindseys or the Disneys of the age; and 
am the farthest in the world from being inclined to ‘ meddle 
with those who are given to change.’ ’’—pp. 301, 302. 


The high Arianism, at which Mr. Belsham had now ar- 
rived, does not appear to have been a sufficient ground, in 
the view of Mr. Coward’s Trustees, for dissolving the con- 
nexion which subsisted between him and ihem; and he 
therefore, in the consciousness that he had concealed nothing 
from them, was satisfied to coniinue in the situation which 
he then held. As regards the Trinitarian con'roversy his 
metliod of instruction from the beginning had been, tocollect, 
and arrange under different heads, all the texts in the New 
Testament which in any way related to the person of Christ ; 
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most certainly not omitting any which affirmed or seemed 
to affirm his preéxistence and divinity. Under each text 
he introduced the most approved Trinitarian, Arian, and 
Soci: iin interpri tations, very rarely adding any ea 
of his own, c! oosing rather, as he says, to lene ‘the remarks 
of the different ex positors to make their own impression 

upon the minds of his pupils. The immediate and final 
result, so widely d fferent from what he wished and expected, 
we give in his own words, 


“The first consequence of this mode of conducting the lec- 
tures was to himself very unexpected, and not a little mortify- 
ing. Many of his pupils, and among those some of the best 
talents, the closest application, and the most serious disposi- 
tions, who had also been educated in all the habits and pre- 
possessions of Trinitarian doctrine, to his great surprise be- 
came Unitarians.” * ‘‘The tutor’s habits of thinking were 
more firmly riveted; and though from the beginning of the 
inquiry he was a little surprised at discovering so few direct, 
and, as he thought, unequivocal, assertions of his favorite 
doctrine, and though in the process of his labors he found 
himself obliged to abandon one text because it was spurious, 
another because it admitted of a different and more probable 
interpretation, and so on, and was thus driven by degrees out 
of his strong-holds; yet such was the ascendency which the 
associations of education had obtained over his mind, that he 
does not believe it would have been in the power of argument 
to have subdued it, had not the nature of his office, which 
made it necessary for him to repeat the lectures to successive 
classes, and which thereby compelled his attention again and 
again to the subject, eventually, and almost imperceptibly, 
overruled his original prepossessions, and brought him over 
to the faith to which he had certainly no previous partiality, to 
the profession of which he had no interest to induce him, and 
which he had fondly flattered himself that he should without 
much difficulty have overthrown. Those who have never 
changed their opinions, who are not much in the habits of in- 
quiry, or who have not watched the vacillations of the mind 
when it is deliberating upon subjects of high importance, when 
it is anxious to form a correct judgment, when much depends 
upon the decision, and when it once begins to suspect as er- 
roneous what it has long regarded as sacred and essential 
truth, may wonder that the teacher should be so long in mak- 





* Calm Inquiry. Preface, p. vii. 
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ing up his mind, and that he should not be able to mark the 
day and the hour of his conversion. The fact is, that he was 
not himself aware of it till upon the repetition of a sermon 
which he had preached a few years before, and in which the 
preéxistence of Christ, and its concomitant doctrines, were 
assumed as facts, he found himself so embarrased from begin- 
ning to end, by his skeptical doubts, that he determined from 
that time to desist from teaching what he now first discovered 
that he no longer believed. This was in the autumn of 1788.” * 
We are less disposed than most persons to rely on the 
evidence from such conversions, knowing how much changes 
of opinion, even in the case of wise and good ‘men, depend 
on other influences besides the force of truth. History, 
however, presents us with few examples of the renunciation 
of one theological system and the adoption of another, entitled 
to so respectful a notice, as that here recorded. ‘‘ Could we 
imagine for a moment,” observes a writer in the Monthly 
Repository, ¢ “‘the formal carrying on of inquiry by dele- 
gation, and the ascertaining of religious truth by substitute, 
here was a man to whom unlearned Christians might have 
come with confidence, saying, Examine and decide this con- 
troversy for us.” Evidently confided in by his orthodox 
friends as a young man of the highest promise for abilities, 
learning, sound judgment, and piety, in the full maturity of 
his mind and character, and with all the means and facilities 
of thorough and dispassionate investigation, he felt it to be 
his duty to reéxamine the Scriptural evidence in favor of 
the Trinity, and its kindred doctrines. This inquiry, con- 
tinued through seven of the best years of his life, resulted 
at last in the deep, unwavering, enduring conviction, that 
the doctrines in question were not only not supported, but 
expressly contradicted and excluded, by the word of God; 
a conviction which his regard for truth constrained him to 
avow, and act up to, though at the sacrifice of his ease, pre- 
judices, popularity, and every worldly interest. For most of 
these reasons it is certain, that Mr. Belsham’s conversion to 
Unitarianism is much more clearly attributable to the force 
of truth, than that of Thomas Scott to Orthodoxy. The 
latter by his own showing was educated in the belief of the 
Trinity, and had also taken orders as a ‘Trinitarian and 





* Memoirs of Theophilus Lindsey, pp. 289, 290. 
+ New Series, Vol. IV. p. 77. 
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would have been one, except that he was not a Christian, 
nor an honest man. In this state of things he awoke toa 
sense of his unbelief and hypocrisy ; but still the only prac- 
tical question that can properly be said to have come before 
his mind for decision was this, Whether he should have 
no religion, or be a Trinitarian. Who can wonder, this 
being the alternative, that he chose as he did, especially 
when it is considered that his choice was one which tallied so 
exactly with his early religious associations, his present pro- 
fessions, and his prospects of reputation and worldly honor 
and success. Mr. Scott’s conversion may be adduced as 
evidence, of some sort, in the question between Orthodoxy 
and infidelity, but not in the question between Orthodoxy 
and Unitarianism ; for this plain reason, that until he be- 
came Orthodox, he was really, and in his heart, a skeptic or 
infidel, and had never been a Unitarian Christian, and knew 
no more what it was to be one, than David Hume. On the 
contrary Mr. Belsham had been an Orthodox Christian, re- 
markably serious and devout, so that afterwards, on embrac- 
ing Unitarianism, he knew from personal experience the 
strength and weakness of both systems, and was a compe- 
tent witness to decide their comparative merits. 

Extracts from Mr. Belsham’s diary show that the change- 
in his religious sentiments was immediately favorable to his 
moral and spiritual progress. Writing in ita little before the 
time last mentioned he observes: 


“IT have, in one or two instances, not been sufficiently 
upon my guard ; but I sometimes flatter myself that my temper 
and my heart are improving, and that truth, that truth which 
I seek after with so much earnestness, and for which I dig as 
for hidden treasure, has a tendency to soften my temper and 
purify my heart, and to raise me to a spiritual, divine, and 
heavenly life. If it be so I rejoice; but with trembling do I 
rejoice, while I am conscious of my manifold infirmities, and 
know not but some spark may at once kindle those dispositions 
into a blaze, which have heretofore destroyed my peace, and 
which perhaps may again do it. God forbid, that I should 
ever fall a sacrifice to them again!” —p. 338. 


From the time of his coming to Daventry to take charge 
of the Academy, Mr. Belsham, like his predecessors, had 
been the regular minister of an Orthodox Dissenting congre- 
gation in that place. Of his success and prospects in both 
capacities he thus speaks in a letter to a friend. 
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“Tt is remarkable that the affairs both of the Congregation 
and the Academy are at this time peculiarly promising. Two 
or three new families of Dissenters are come to live in the 
town, the Sunday-school is thriving, the young people have 
formed themselves into a society, and a considerable number 
of them are coming to the Lord’s table, and I do not know 
that we have any complaint or uneasiness. ‘The members of 
my family are universally orderly, diligent, and well-behaved ; 
and though a considerable number are to leave the house this 
vacation, I have already the prospect of twelve or fourteen new 
students, which is a greater number than I have known of, at 
this time of year, since I kept the Academy. It is a little 
mortifying to give up every thing at a time when prospects are 
so very promising.” * 


Duty, however, would not permit him any longer to hesi- 
tate. Early in 1789 he forwarded his resignation to Mr. 
Coward’s Trustees, which was accepted, but not without 
many expressions of confidence and respect on their part. 
At the end of the term in his valedictory address to the 
Students, he thus explains and justifies the step he had 
taken: 


“The true cause of my resignation is, that by becoming a 
Unitarian I incapacitated myself from answering the end for 
which the institution is established, and for which I was 
chosen to preside in it. 

‘‘ There are two ends for which this institution is founded, — 
the promotion of truth and learning, and the supplying of Dis- 
senting congregations with acceptable ministers. Truth obliges 
me to observe, that these two ends are not always compatible 
with each other, and when they interfere, truth and learning 
must fall a sacrifice. This is no fault either of the Trustees, 
or of the Tutors. It is the spirit of the Testator’s will, and 
the Trustees consider themselves as bound to act up to it. 

‘It has further been asked, Why was my resignation ac- 
cepted, when the will of Mr. Coward is expressed with so 
much latitude, that it was in the power of the Trustees to 
have continued me in office ? 

** But the same reason which induced me to resign, induced 
them to accept my resignation. The end of the institution 
would be defeated, and the spirit of the will would be totally 
contradicted, by placing a Unitarian Divinity Tutor at the 
head of Mr. Coward’s Academy. I have reason to believe that 


* Monthly Repository, New Series, Vol. IV. p. 80. 
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it was mentioned in the Trust, that I should be solicited to 
resume my office, but the motion was overruled under the idea 
that it would be treating me with greater friendship and respect 
to accept, without hesitation, a resignation so explicit, and 
founded upon such just principles ; and it would be injustice 
to Mr. Coward’s Trustees not to embrace this opportunity of 
declaring, that, through the whole of this interesting and mo- 
mentous business, they have conducted themselves with deli- 
cacy, honor, and friendship. 

**T cannot better express their own views on the subject 
than in the following extract from a private letter of a mem- 
ber of the Trust: ‘Had I been at your side,’ saith my friend, 
‘ when you wrote your resignation, in the situation of a friend 
and not of a Trustee, I would have said to you, My good friend, 
you are right; you act nobly: God and the whole world 
approve your conduct and will applaud it, and there will be 
no day of your life when you will not be proud of having acted 
thus. Onthe other hand, had I, in the same situation, re- 
ceived your resignation from one of Mr. Coward’s Trustees, 
and been asked how I thought they ought to act, as honest 
men and faithful trustees, I would have replied in similar 
language, — You should by all means accept the resignation. 
Accept it with every possible expression of esteem and affec- 
tion to your most able and worthy Tutor. His ease and honor 
forbid you tampering with him in such acase. The duties of 
your Trust, in compliance with the general intention of the 
person who appointed the Trust, and to the general congre- 
gations of Dissenters, recommend your ready acceptance of a 
resignation made in so explicit a form, and upon such good 
ground. You are not to act as individuals executing your 
own will, and disposing of your own property, but as Trustees 
for the purposes of Mr. Coward's will; as Trustees, therefore, 
bound to execute that will to the best of your power. Rigid 
interpretations are the acts of weak minds, but a regard to 

eneral intention marks the mind that wishes to act right.’ ”’ — 
pp- 392-394. 


Mr. Belsham from this period was regarded as a leading 
member of the body of English Unitarians, already consider- 
able for numbers and influence, and rapidly increasing. * 





* We may observe, in a note, that we were hardly prepared for the 
following statements by Mr. Belsham’s biographer respecting the 
progress already made by Unitarianism among the English Dissenters. 
“It is also to be considered, that what are regarded by Unitarians 
as the genuine doctrines of Christ and his Apostles were beginning to 
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After sending in his resignation and before the commence- 
ment of the vacation when it was to take effect, proposals 
were made to him by Dr. Price to become Resident and 
Theological Tutor in the New College at Hackney. This 
institution had been founded a few years before by a gene- 
ral subscription among the Liberal Dissenters throughout 
England, but the funds had been most injudiciously invested, 
and enormous debts had been contracted, all which soon 
ended, as its friends had already begun to fear it must, in 
the total failure and dissolution of the establishment. Other 
causes, also, besides pecuniary embarrassments, contributed 
to hasten the catastrophe ; particularly the mania of French 
principles in politics and religion, by which the minds of the 
pupils were but too much affected, and the reaction oc- 
casioned in public sentiment, by the excesses to which these 
principles were now leading at home and abroad. Under 
these circumstances, but not until after considerable hesi- 
tation, Mr. Belsham undertook the superintendence of the 
New College, and his friends have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that he did all that possibly could be done, in his diffi- 
cult and responsible situation, to retrieve its desperate for- 
tunes. 

His presidency over this Institution lasted about seven 


years, and writing towards the close of it, Februrary 19, 
1796, he says: 


**No formal resolution has yet passed concerning the in- 





be adopted by the rising generation of ministers in those institutions 
where freedom of inquiry and fearless investigation were permitted 
and encouraged. ‘l'he writer well remembers, as early as the year 
1783, when he first entered asa student at Carmarthen, the senior 
class, and indeed almost all the students who had paid any attention 
to the subject, were avowedly Unitarian, in the strictest sense of the 
term ; and when, in the succeeding year, he removed to Hoxton, he 
found the same sentiments generally prevailing in that institution. 
The class which completed their course at the conclusion of the 
session, Midsummer, 1785, were all declared Unitarians, excepting 
one; and the other classes, with few exceptions, were generally dis- 
posed to receive, and ultimately embraced and avowed, the same sen- 
timents ; and atthe time of his leaving Daventry, where the writer 
finished his academical course, in the year 1789, these were the 
opinions of the majority of his fellow-students, who were then enter- 
ing upon the Christian ministry, yet were they invited by some of the 
leading Dissenting congregations to the pastorship; a decided proof 
how much these churches were prepared to receive the advocates of 
Unitarian Christianity.” — pp. 421, 422. 
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stitution, but it is taken for granted that it will be suspended 
or dissolved at Midsummer. I, for one, am determined to re- 
linquish my connexion with it; and if I do, I shall probably 
be no further concerned in the business of education. If my 
plan had been pursued (meaning from the commencement), 
the institution could never have been reduced to the state in 
which it is. A constant, vigilant superintendence of the 
tutors, such asI proposed, would have effectually prevented 
those irregularities which, in the vicinity of London, could 
not be checked by any other means. When a number of 
young men live together in the same house, there will always 
be some irregular and even immoral. But this is not our only 
ground of complaint,—there is an unaccountable tendency 
in the young men, in this part of the world, to infidelity, 
and the studious and virtuous part of our family have very 
generally given up Christianity. This is an evil to which no 
remedy can be applied. Actions may be restrained, but 
thoughts must be left free.” — pp. 461, 462. 


Another letter, which Mr. Belsham wrote about the same 
time, having respect to the last menuoned topic, must not be 
omitted. 











“‘T much lament that and have de- 
serted their colors; but I hope they have not deserted Christian- 
ity. Many of their best friends doubt whether they will find 
their account even in a temporal view, in quitting the minis- 
try for a secular employment. In these instances I think we 
see the consequences of mixing too much with the world. 
Both these gentlemen seem to me of late to have made politics 
their principal concern, and proportionably to have lost sight 
of the great value of religious principles. I am persuaded that 
if we mean to do much to promote the cause of truth and vir- 
tue, we must, like our great master, be not of the world. I 
am very sorry for————-—’s apostasy from Christianity, but 
I cannot say I am greatly surprised at it. I acknowledge that 
the state of things among the professors of rational Christian- 
ity at this crisis is such, that if I did not firmly believe the 
Christian religion to be the cause of God, I should have very 
little hope of its success. But great is the truth, and it will 
prevail; and I am persuaded, that if the Divine Being sees fit 
to make no use of those instruments which to our limited under- 
standing appear most eminently qualified for the work, deliv- 
erance will arise from some other quarter, and I can cheerfully 
trust the Governor of the world to conduct his own cause in 
his own way. 
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‘‘The reports which you mention as circulated concerning 
myself amuse, but do not at all hurt my mind. I should have 
thought that I had exhibited proofs sufficiently obvious and 
satisfactory of my attachment to truth, and it is not very pro- 
bable, either that I should profess Christianity if I did not be- 
lieve it, or that I should so lately have resumed the public ex- 
ercise of the ministry, if I did not in my judgment approve of 
it. But ever since I made a public profession of Unitarian 
principles I have considered myself as fair game for the shafts 
of ignorance and bigotry, so that, laying my account for all 
manner of calumnies, | am neither surprised nor concerned 
when they occur. Tugdsorn jude ov Ta Nodyuata, alle mEQl TOY 
nouyuatoy Soywate. In the College I read lectures in defence 
of the Christian religion, in public I preach in its defence, and 
take more pains than most of my brethren in explaining the 
Christian Scriptures ; I also lecture the young people of my 
congregation in defence of the Christian religion, and have 
been taking a great deal of trouble in answering Mr. Paine’s 
‘Age of Reason.’ If after this, people will not believe that I 
ama Christian, nothing that I can say or do will convince 
them of it.” — pp. 459 - 461. 


The intelligent reader will not require to be informed, 
that it was a political and not a theological reason, on ac- 
count of which the Liberal Dissenters were more exposed 
than others to the contagion of French principles. Unhap- 
pily the office of withstanding this evil influence was one in 
which Mr. Belsham, neither by the original constitution of 
his mind, nor by the changes and trials it had undergone, 
was fitted to excel. Nature as well as circumstances had 
made him to be a controversialist, able and practised in the 
means of exposing error, but much less so in the means of 
illustrating and confirming primal and essential truths. It 
was not for a man, who had himself been bred up in the 
belief of so many leading doctrines, which a serious and de- 
vout study of the Scriptures had since convinced him were 
mere human inventions and impositions, to speak of the 
tenets he still held with that air and tone of confidence and 
authority often so much more effectual than argument to 
dispel doubt, especially in the young and inexperienced. 
Besides, it is not to be denied that Mr. Belsham made the 
investigation of the evidences of Christianity too exclusively 
an intellectual act, requiring nothing but mere honesty of 
purpose. Asa matter of philosophy and of fact, he never 
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appears to have been aware, never at least to the full extent 
of the principle, how much the developement of the devout 
affections, and of the moral nature generally, is concerned 
in spiritual discernment and a living faith. 

When Mr. Belsham left Daventry for the New College, he 
expected, it would seem, soon to obtain the appointment of 
stated morning or afternoon preacher to some congregation 
either in Hackney or London. In this hope, to his no 
small uneasiness and mortification, he was disappointed, 
until invited to fill the vacancy in the Gravel-Pit Meeting, 
occasioned by the removal of Dr. Priestley to this country, 
in 1794. The event is noticed as follows in his private 
journal. 


‘*Lord’s-day evening, March 30.— How limited is human 
foresight! I thought myself altogether cut off from public 
service, and on a sudden I find myself called to one of the 
most conspicuous situations among the Protestant Dissenters. 
God knows how little I sought it, or expected, or desired it ; 
but the circumstances under which it was offered to me were 
such as made it impossible to decline. Dr. Priestley resigned 
his charge the second Lord’s-day in this month. Mr. Rick- 
ards nominated, and Mr. Vaughan seconded me, as successor 
to the Doctor. On the 23d, at a large meeting of the sub- 
scribers, 1 was unanimously elected, and to-day I sent my 
answer of acceptance to a letter delivered to me on Friday. 
My answer was read to the subscribers after the Doctor had 
preached his farewell discourse to a congregation the most 
crowded that I ever recollect to have seen upon any occa- 
sion.’’ — pp. 455, 456. 

For more than two years, and until the dissolution of the 
College, Mr. Belsham discharged the double duty of Theo- 
logical Tutor, and morning preacher to the congregation 
above mentioned. 


“TI do not pretend,” says he, writing in his diary, January 
4, 1795, “‘that in the past year I have employed every hour in 
the best manner; but it would be affectation not to admit, 
that in general my time has been busily, and I trust not un- 
usefully, employed, especially since I have undertaken the 
charge of the congregation.’ I have in general made a sermon, 
drawn up a lecture, and, of late, an exposition, every week, 
together with occasional forms of prayer, and offices for Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, and all this in addition to my 
usual lectures, some of which have occupied a great deal of 
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my time, particularly Eusebius, Socrates, Ecclesiastical history, 
and now Josephus.’’ — pp. 469, 470. 


He adds: 


4 ‘‘T do not at present foresee any material change which is 
% likely to take place, unless any public convulsion should give 

an unexpected turn to affairs. Dr. Priestley solicits me to go 

to America, and I sometimes wish myself there; but I see no 
d proper call to leave a situation of some usefulness, and to go a iy 
a to bury myself inthe American wildernesses. At present it ap- A 
. pears plainly to be my duty to remain at my post, and to wait 


occupied for more than sixieen years. He was now able 
to give his attention more undividedly to the duties of the 
2 ministry, though -till under the necessity of eking out his 
2 narrow stipend by taking a few pupils into his family. In 
e 1802, on the resignation of the Rev. John Kentish as after- 
§ noon preacher at the Gravel-Pit Meeting, Mr. Belsham was 
chosen with great unanimity, to succeed him, and thence- 
forward filled the office of sole pastor. ‘The following ex- 
tracts from his diary show that the natural bias of his mind, 
his academical habits, and the state of the times often tempt- 
ed him, while at Hackney, to sink the preacher in the lec- d 
turer and polemic. a | 


§ the issue of the great changes which will ere long take place.” | 
— pp. 470, 471. | 
q At the breaking up of the College in July, 1796, he re- ' 
moved to Grove Place, in the village, which he rented and | 

it 


; *‘] preach speculatively more than any person in my system 
4 of thinking. It is my desire to instruct, to establish, and to 
infuse valuable practical principles. Some are offended: and 
of these, some are my oldest friends, who were attached to me, 
but now look shy upon me; and, what is worse, some are dis- 
: turbed in their habits of thinking, and either talk inconsistent- 
i ly, or become unbelievers. And these are not the youngest of 
my hearers. This often leads me to consider, whether my 
mode of instruction is just and proper; and upon the whole I 
think it right to proceed as I have done. For, surely, I am 
not to decline entering a protest against established corrup- 
tions, because some confound those corruptions with Christian- 
ity itself. Besides, though the seed sometimes falls upon 
stony ground, or among thorns, or where there is little depth 
of earth, yet it sometimes falls on good ground, and produces 
fruit. My hearers are certainly more numerous in consequence 
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of the freedom of my language. Few congregations attend 
better, while, at the same time, I have no pretence to eloquence. 
And some of my hearers express their gratitude for my dis- 
courses, and treat me with affection and respect. And I re- 
joice to see that many are eminent for piety and virtue, as 
well as for just sentiments in religion.” — pp. 495, 496. 


Two years afterwards he writes: 


‘* My congregation has been in a flourishing state. Though 
some families drop off and leave us, others are succeeding 
them. Ihave finished the course of sermons on the Divine 
Attributes; and I have, at the request of many of my friends, 
begun to deliver a course of lectures on the Person of Christ, 
on Sunday mornings, after the service in the meeting. It is 
well attended, and I hope may do good. At least I trust that 
it is well meant, and as such will be accepted.” — p. 513. 

‘*The state of my congregation astonishes me much. I 
never pretended to eloquence, nor affected, or in the least de- 
gree expected, popularity. Iwas solicitous to perform my 
duty, and to publish plainly the truths, the knowledge of 
which I had acquired, by the blessing of God upon persevering 
exertion. God has raised me to distinction, and to a consider- 
able degree of affluence, and even of popularity. I trust I 
shall be encouraged by it to proceed in the same path; and I 
earnestly pray that my motives may remain perfectly pure; 
and if ever I deviate from the strict line of duty for the sake of 

opular applause or secular advantage, I pray God that I may 
be disappointed and forsaken.” — p. 514. 


It was during Mr. Belsham’s connexion with the Gravel- 
Pit Meeting that he found leisure to prepare and publish the 
two earliest of his larger works, his ‘‘ Review of Wilber- 
force,”’ and the “ Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind, 
and of Moral Philosophy.’”’ Of the former, the writer in the 
Repository before referred to, says: ‘‘ There is great power 
in this work, more, we think, than in any other of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s productions ;”’ and the criticism, perhaps, is just. 
As, however, we do not happen to concur in many of the 
philosophical principles assumed in these Letters, nor in many 
of the remarks, particularly on the obligations of the Lord’s 
Day, on divine agency, and on the efficacy of prayer, we 
deny that they can be regarded as presenting either a com- 
plete, or fair ‘‘ statement of Unitarian Christianity.” One 
is almost tempted to believe, that parts of this book were 
deliberately written under an impression, that to convert 
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men, the best way is to begin by shocking them. Accord- 
ingly we are not surprised to find, that it gave great offence 
not only to the Orthodox universally, but to many serious 
and enlightened Unitarians, and led to many natural but 
most injurious misconceptions and estrangements. We are 
constrained to believe that this, and some other of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s publications, and the attempt, in which he cooperated 
with Priestley and Lindsey, to restrict the term Unitarian to 
believers in Christ’s proper humanity, did not a little, along 
with the political revulsions of that period, to intimidate and 
repel many who were beginning to think for themselves, and 
essentially to retard the progress of liberal opinions in Eng- 
land. The other of Mr. Belsham’s works above mentioned, 
will hardly be recommended, at this day, as a manual of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy, for which it appears to have 
been intended. It is, however, of some value as presenting 
a clear, succinct, and unflinching statement of the doctrines 
of philosophical necessity and materialism im all their con- 
nexions and applications. In metaphysical investigations 
Mr. Belsham’s mind wanted comprehension and depth, the 
power to judge of a system not only in its parts, but as a 
whole ; and hence he was generally more carried away by 
subtile than by profound reasonings. 

We have been disappointed in not finding more interest- 
ing notices of contemporaries and intimate friends in the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Belsham’s diary. ‘The following are amons 


the most striking, and, as belonging to this period, may be in- 
serted here. 


“Mr. Kenrick and I made a visit to Mr. Wakefield at 
Dorchester. We found him pale and emaciated, and com- 
plaining very much of the languor of confinement, which made 
him incapable of steady application; but he was in very good 
spirits, and his mind is unbroken. He says there is a Greek 
proverb, that God’s mill grinds slow, but it grinds small, and 
he has no doubt that Mr. Pitt and his friends will in due time 
be ground to powder. 

“* When I was at Exeter, I also had an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Evanson, so celebrated in the theological world for his 
attack upon three of the Evangelists, and upon the sabbatical 
observation of the Lord’s-day. He is settled within a short 
distance of Exeter, and is a very learned, a very pleasant, and 
a very intelligent man. I knew him twenty years ago, when 
he was curate of Tewkesbury, but should not have recollected 
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him, nor he me. He has lately begun to preach again, and 
has officiated for Mr. Jervis, of Lympson, where he resides.” — 
p. 494. 


Writing again, April 8, 1804, he observes: 


‘‘T have this day been performing a most painful task. I 
have been preaching a funeral sermon for Dr. Priestley. He 
died on Monday, February 6th, having, for a fortnight or three 
weeks before that time, gradually grown weaker and weaker. 
He expired at last without a sigh ora groan. ‘The intelligence 
came not from his family, but from Mr. Bakewell, of New 
York. Of the certainty of the event there can be no doubt, 
though some think that I have been hasty in preaching a fune- 
ral sermon so early. My reason was, that I was anxious to 
throw the oppressive load off my mind, and I did not wish to 
attract a crowd by advertising a funeral sermon, in which I 
knew that I could not give satisfaction, either to myself or 
others. 

““Mr. Lindsey bore the intelligence with great fortitude. 
Indeed, he considers himself as so near his end, that the Doc- 
tor dying first is probably a satisfaction to him rather than 
otherwise, as he will hope to meet him the sooner. His pulse, 
however, was affected, which shows that his nerves were 
shocked ; but though it alarmed Mrs. Lindsey, who is_ herself 
much affected with the late event, it produced no ill conse- 
quences. 

‘‘When I resigned my situation at Daventry, I secretly 
wished, but little expected, to obtain the friendship of these 
two excellent men, Mr. Lindsey and Dr. Priestley. It pleased 
God to grant my request. Both these eminent servants of 
God, and confessors of truth, took me to their hands and their 
hearts, and I have been ever since upon the most intimate 
terms with them. Dr. Priestley, indeed, has been long in a 
manner dead to us, for correspondence is not to be compared 
with intimate conversation. 

‘‘T have now for fifteen years enjoyed the friendship of these 
venerable men; and Dr. Priestley is at length, unexpectedly 
to his friend Mr. Lindsey, ten years older than himself, dis- 
missed from his post of service. Mr. Lindsey will soon follow. 
God grant that | may now so imitate their virtues, and follow 
their bright example, that I may, in a future state of being, be 
united with them in the bands of everlasting friendship ! ”’ — 
pp. 531, 582. 


In the spring of 1805 he accepted a pressing invitation 
from the Trustees of Essex-Street Chapel, to become the 
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minister of that society. The particulars of this removal, 
one of the most important and critical events of his life, are 
thus recorded. 


‘On Sunday, May 5, I preached my farewell sermon at 
Hackney. ThisI printed and gave to the congregation, but 
it was not published. From this time I commenced morning 
preacher at Essex Street. For the months of August and 
September the chapel was shut up to be repaired. The first 
Sunday in October it was opened again with the new edition 
of Mr. Lindsey’s Liturgy, at the express desire of the Duke of 
Grafton and others, and with the consent of the trustees. I 
then commenced preaching morning and afternoon. The 
first Sunday in November I administered the Lord’s Supper 
for the first time. Most persons will, of course, believe, that 
I have been influenced by ambition and self-interest. I readily 
excuse them, because my conduct must have that appearance. 
With respect to self-interest, I gain little or nothing; as to 
ambition, I desired nothing better than to live among my 
Hackney friends and to be connected with them.” — p. 561. 


Still we may presume, from what we know of Mr. Bel- 
sham’s predilections and his position in society, that it must 
have afforded him, if not a proud, at least a conscious satis- 
faction, when he was called to stand in the place of Lindsey, 
and be the religious teacher of a congregation the first form- 
ed in England avowedly on Unitarian principles, and for its 
numbers perhaps the most intelligent and respectable among 
the Dissenters. And all must admit, whether regard be had 
to his labors as a preacher and lecturer, or as a critic, contro- 
versialist and occasional writer, that he was not unmindful of 
the new respnosibilities he hadincurred. For the last thirty 
years of his life, and until extreme old age had begun seri- 
ously to dim and impair his faculties, he was everywhere 
looked up to as the acknowledged head of his party, at 
once the corypheus and the patriarch of English Unitarian- 
ism. He did not quit his residence at Grove Place until the 
death of Mrs. Lindsey, January 18, 1812; on which melan- 
choly event, Essex-Street House being now vacant, he re- 
paired thither, and there passed the remainder of his days. 

The influence of Mr. Belsham’s ministry is said to have 
been greatly enhanced by two practices, which he pursued 
through many years, — the exposition of the Scriptures, and 
the delivery of systematic lectures, to young persons: ‘To 
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the first we are indebted for his work on Paul’s Epistles; to 
the last for almost all his other considerable publications. 
The following enumeration of the subjects of the courses of 
lectures delivered by him at Essex Street, in the order of 
their delivery, will show that they constituted, and were in- 
tended to constitute, a complete system of moral and reli- 
gious instruction. 


‘1. The Evidences, External and Internal, of the Jewish and 
the Christian Revelation. ‘The substance of these lectures was 
published. 2. Inspiration; the Claims of Jesus and his Apos- 
tles to it; the Degree and Limits in which it may be attributed 
to the Writings of the New Testament. 3. The Tezt of the 
New Testament; its Corruptions; means of its Restoration. 
Published, in substance, in the Introduction to the Improved 
Version. 4. The Person of Christ ; the first of a series on 
the Doctrines of Revelation, published in the Calm Inquiry. 
5. The Holy Spirit 6. The Atonement. 7. The Doctrines 
of Original Sin, Election, &c. 8. The Constitution of a 
Christian Church, and the Positive Institutions of the Chris- 
tian Religion. Published, at least in part, in “ Christianity 
pleading for the patronage of the Civil Power,” and in the 
“Plea for Infant Baptism.” 9. The Nature and Foundation 
of Virtue and Moral Obligation, also published ; and, 10. The 
Phenomena of the Human Mind, concluding with a review of 
the natural arguments for the doctrine of a future life, for the 
purpose of showing that the resurrection of Jesus is the founda- 
tion of our hope of immortality. One season afterwards was 
occupied with a recapitulatory view of the whole, ‘ arranged 
in proper order, and according to their natural connexion,’ and 
prefaced with two sermons, which were published, ‘‘ On the 
Love of Truth,” and, ‘‘On the Benefits of Theological Con- 
troversy.’’ And thus closed this noble and useful portion of 
his public labors. ” * 


It was, therefore, from actual experience of the advantages 
and benefits of this plan, that he was so earnest and strenu- 
ous in recommending it to his clerical brethren. 


“T am very glad to hear,” he observes in writing to one of 
them, ‘‘ that you have established a lecture for young people, 
and that itis so well attended. In this way I think a minister may 
be most useful; and I confess I greatly prefer it to all mission- 
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ary proceedings, though in some cases these are not without 
their use, in exciting attention to theological subjects; but I 
do not as yet see, that in many cases they have done any 
permanent good. Our friend Mr. Kenrick never was a very 
popular man. He had a great dislike to illiterate preach- 
ers, and to every thing irregular and eccentric; but of all 
Unitarian ministers he was most useful, by expounding the 
Scriptures regularly in public, and by delivering a systematic 
course of lectures to the young men of his congregation, who 
all grew up enlightened, confirmed, and zealous Unitarians, so 
that at the end of twenty years the spirit of the congregation 
was entirely changed.” — pp. 652, 653. 


Again he writes to Dr. Carpenter: 


‘*T am told that you are about to give a course of lectures 
to your young people, and am glad to learn that many have 
given in their names to attend. This is a good sign. I have 
no great opinion of sudden conversions, nor have I any very 
high expectations from missionary preaching; nor any impli- 
cit confidence in missionary reports. The time has not yet. 
come ‘for a nation to be born in a day.’ But where the well- 
informed pastor of a large congregation condescends to in- 
struct the youth of his charge in the principles of moral and 
religious truth, and to go on from year to year, gradually en- 
larging their acquaintance with divine things, and assisting 
them to form connected and comprehensive views of Christian 
doctrine in its substantial evidence, its beautiful harmony, and 
its practical tendency, from labors so judiciously and persever- 
ingly exerted, hardly any thing appears too much to expect. A 
seed-time so auspicious must issue in a copious harvest. Such 
has been the happy consequence at Exeter eminently, and at 
Birmingham, and a few other places. But this requires time 
and pains, and patience, and does not suit the views and ex- 
pectations of those who expect converts to fly as a cloud, and 
to make proselytes by hundreds, by preaching a few doctrinal 
discourses. ”’— p. 677. 


Writing in 1819, to a young and highly respected friend, 
who was pursuing his studies at Gottingen, Mr. Belsham 
gives his opinion of German theology, not marked, as it will 
be seen, by a very thorough knowledge of the subject, or a 
just and necessary discrimination. 

“‘T am very much interested in the account you send of the 


lectures upon which you have attended. I love the critical, 
and I abhor the theological works of the the German writers. 
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I am astonished that the absurd hypothesis of anti-supernatu- 
ralism should have prevailed to such a degree. Is it possible 
that those who hold such opinions should be serious? Must 
they not certainly know, that to deny the miracles of Christ is 
to deny his divine mission, which is itself a miracle; and that, 
in fact, it is downright infidelity? Is it possible that a man of 
understanding can be satisfied with explaining the miracle of 
stilling the tempest by composing quarrels between the boat- 
men and the disciples: or the death of Ananias, by supposing 
that Peter was in a passion, and stabbed him; or that Ananias, 
terrified by Peter’s threat, fell down in a swoon and was buried 
alive; or, that our Lord’s ascension was nothing more than his 
running down the opposite side of the hill during a thick fog, 
while two of his confederates, dressed in white for the purpose, 
amused the Apostles by telling them that he had ascended into 
heaven, though in truth he was only gone off to Damascus, 
where he was alive and well, and master of a numerous and 
reputable school at the time of Paul’s conversion? Such fic- 
tions as these are so gross an insult upon the understanding, 
that I do not wonder Paulus * is unwilling to finish his Exposi- 
tion, and that Ammon* has changed his mind. To call such 
interpreters of Scripture believers in Christianity is an abuse 
of language. They are dishonest infidels. Like Hume, they 
deny the possibility of miracles, but they do not, like Hume, 
honestly declare their disbelief of the Christian religion ; 
which, however, they must know that it is impossible they 
should believe. 

‘“‘ T know but two persons in this country who are disciples 
of the German theology. And it is remarkable that no indi- 
vidual has ever undertaken the public defence of the cause of 
anti-supernaturalism in this country, and I am confident that, if 
it was ever broached, it could not stand for an hour against the 
argument and the ridicule which would be poured upon it.” — 
pp. 703, 704. 


It is much to the credit of Mr. Belsham, that, living as he 
did in the most exciting period of English politics, not even 
excepting the present, he kept himself to so great a degree 
al of from all merely political connexions and discussions. His 
position, however, in the Dissenting body, and as the minis- 
ter at Essex Street, brought him not unfrequently into 
correspondence or society with public men. After de- 
scribing, in a letter to his friend Mr. Broadbent, the manner 
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in which he was received and employed on a visit to Wake- 
field Lodge, the residence of the Duke of Grafton, he con- 
tinues : 


‘* Within doors the Duke amuses us with reading the History 
of his own Political Life, which he is drawing up for the infor- 
mation of his son, and which he desires to have published after 
his decease. It is drawn up with great simplicity and candor, 
in a very neat style, and is truly interesting; for the Duke took 
a very important part in the measures of administration at the 
origin of the American contest. And it is very curious to see 
upon what a slender thread the fate of empires is suspended, 
and upon what anice point the most important affairs sometimes 
turn. If Lord Chatham had, as he ought to have done, direct- 
ed the administration which he himself had formed, or even 
taken the pains to make known his own opinion upon the great 
points which were then agitated ; or if Lord Rochford, whom 
the Duke of Grafton brought into the cabinet, had voted with 
the Duke after his introduction, the quarrel with America 
would have been made up. ‘There would have been no Ameri- 
can Revolution, and consequently no French Revolution; and 
how different would the state of the world, in that case, have 
been! So we vainly talk and reason; whereas, in fact, every 
thing happens, in time and place, as the wisdom of the great 
Ruler of the world has ordained that it should, and the pas- 
sions and prejudices, the pride and ambition of mankind, are 
only instruments which he makes use of to accomplish the pur- 
poses of his providence. His counsel shall stand, and what he 
wills is right.’? — pp. 570, 571. 


In another letter to the same gentleman, under date of 
July 20, 1807, he gives the following account of an inter- 
view which he and a few of his brethren had with some of 
the leading whigs. 

‘The zeal of the Dissenters, and particularly of the Dissent- 
ing ministers in Yorkshire * in favor of the late administration, 
and the disdain with which they generally treated the cry of 
‘No Popery,’ has given the leaders of that party a more favor- 
able opinion of Dissenters, and induced some of them to desire 
an interview with a few of the Dissenting ministers in London. 
Accordingly, we were invited to dine at Mr. Serjeant Hey- 
wood’s about a fortnight ago. ‘The party consisted of Lord 
Holland, Lord Lauderdale, Lord Howick, Lord Stanley, Mr. 





“ *JTn behalf of lord Milton. ” 
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Whitbread, and Mr. W. Smith, on the one hand; and per con- 
tra, Dr. Rees, Mr. Jervis, Mr. Aspland, Dr. Lindsay, and my- 
self. I expected it to have been an insipid party, but it proved 
otherwise. Dr Lyndsay, (late Mr. Lyndsay, of Monkwell 
Street, who, you know, is a bold and intelligent man, told Lord 
Howick, that when he was in power he did not go far enough. 
‘ You will dono good, my Lord,’ said he, ‘ until you do some- 
thing for the people. If you were to come in again to-morrow, 
you would be turned out the next day, if you brought forward 
any measure that was offensive to the Court. If you would 
bring forward your own plan of Parliamentary Reform, you 
might do some good, but till then you can do nothing.’ Lord 
Howick, who is a very proud, reserved man, gazed with great 
attention and amazement at our friend Lindsay, not having 
been used to be addressed with so much freedom and so little 
ceremony; but he did not appear to be at all offended; and 
with the greatest politeness and good humor replied, ‘He was 
now as much a friend to Parliamentary Reform as ever, but he 
was fully persuaded, that if he should bring forward a measure 
of this kind into the House, at present, he should be left in a 
very small and a very unpopular minority ;’ and Lord Holland 
udded, ‘That the people stood in great need of being enlight- 
ened, for he was fully persuaded that if we had at this time, a 
House of Commons which spoke the sense of the great mass 
of the people, we should be in a much worse situation than we 
are at present.’ I thought all this very good sense, but my 
friend Lindsay was not convinced. ‘The conversation, howev- 
er, was kept up with great spirit and good humor till half-past 
ten o’clock, when we parted. The clerical guests liked the 
party very much, and I hope that the political guests were not 
displeased. We all agreed that Lord Holland was a most ami- 
able and agreeable man, and that he had much of the appear- 
ance and style of his late admired and regretted relation. ” — 
pp- 574 —- 576. 


Probably no writer has suffered more than Mr. Belsham 
from the disingenuousness and misrepresentations of his op- 
ponents, and particularly of Mr. Williams, Bishop Magee, 
and the Quarterly Reviewers. ‘This is partly to be imputed 
to the prominence given to him by the controversies of the 
day asa popular object of attack, of whom the multitude 
were prepared to believe the worst that could be said, with- 
out examination or reflection. It is partly also to be ascrib- 
ed to the faults and defects of his own mind and style, the 
propensity, already noticed, to present obnoxious truths un- 
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der the most offensive forms, and an occasional want of ac- 
curacy, sometimes of meaning and sometimes of expression, 
generally attributable, we presume, to hurry and inadver- 
tency. Dr. Carpenter in his “ Examination of Bishop Ma- 
gee’s Charges against Unitarians and Unitarianism, ”’ has 
ably and successfully vind cated his friend against all imputa- 
tions seriously affecting either his reputation for honesty, 
candor, and general scholarship, or his christian character. 
Nevertheless Mr. Belsham’s writings have never been much 
read in this country, nor are they ever appealed to by Uni- 
tarians here as authority, nor are-they understood to repre- 
sent, nor do they in fact represent, our habits of thinking and 
feeling on scarcely a single subject. One reason for this has 
been indicated above in saying that we do not go along with 
him at all in many of his favorite speculations respecting the 
nature of the soul, the springs of human action, and the 
laws and conditions of spiritual life. Another reason is 
to be found in the peculiar character of Mr. Belsham’s 
mind ; which was too much under the influence of what was 
local and temporary. Hence he became a controversialist ; 
hence, as a controversialist, his attention was almost exclu- 
sively engrossed by questions which then happened to be 
agitated in the community ; hence his ability and success as an 
occasional and party writer; hence, in short, he thought, felt, 
and wrote as an English Unitarian Dissenter, for English 
Unitarian Dissenters, his cotemporaries. Accordingly, not- 
withstanding his acknowledged talents, learning, and industry, 
he has probably left few if any monuments of either, which 
will be recognised by foreigners, or ovtlast the present gen- 
eration. * 





* Nothing will better illustrate the activity aud peculiar character of 
Mr. Belsham’s mind, than the following, which we believe to be a cor- 
rect and full list of his publications. 

1. The evil Nature and Pernicious Tendency of Intemperate and 
Misguided Zeal. A Sermon. 1775. 

2. A Charge, at the Ordination of Rev. T. Kenrick. 1785. 

3. A Charge, at the Ordination of Rev. D. B. Jardine. 1790. 

4, The Importance of Truth, and the Duty of making an Open Pro- 
fession of it. A Discourse. 1790. 

5. A Charge at the Ordination of Rev. W. Field. 1790. 

6. The Importance of giving a proper Education to the Children of 
the Poor, A Sermon. 1791. 

7. Dishonest Shame, the primary source of the Corruptions of the 
Christian Doctrine. A Sermon. 1794. 
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Of his fifty publications only one, so far as our knowledge 
extends, has been reprinted entire in this country, his ‘‘ Sum- 
mary View of the Evidence and Practical Importance of the 
It is a strong book on some points 


Christian Revelation. ”’ 





8. Knowledge the Foundation of Virtue. A Sermon. 1795. 
9. A Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise. In Letters to a Lady. 
1798. 

10. Freedom of Inquiry, and Zeal in the Diffusion of Christian 
Truth. A Discourse. 1800. 

11. A Serious Caution against Popular Errors. A Discourse. 1801. 

12. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and of Moral 
Philosophy. To which is prefixed, a Compendium of Logic. 1801. 

13. Reflections and Exhortations adapted to the State of the Times. 
A Sermon. 1802, 

14. The Right and Duty of Unitarian Christians to form Separate 
Societies for Religious Worship. A Sermon. 1802. 

a The Study of the Scriptures Recommended. A Discourse. 
1803. 

16. The Situation, the Prospects, and the Duties of Britons in the 
Present Crisis of Alarmand Danger. A Fast Discourse. 1803. 

17. The Character of Christian Teachers Delineated. A Discourse. 
1804. 

18. A Discourse occasioned by the Death of Dr. Priestley. 1804. 

19. The Progress of Error concerning the Person of Christ. A 
Sermon. 1805. 

m Adherence to Christian Truth Recommended. A Discourse. 
5. 

21. Defence of Dr, Priestley’s Character and Writings ; in reply to 
Rev. J. P. Smith. 1805. 

22. Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Person of 
Christ. A Sermon. 1806. 

23. A Discourse on the Death of Mr. Fox. 1806. 

24, The Providence of God overruling the Issues of War and Con- 
quest. Fast Sermon. 1807. 

25. A Summary View of the Evidence and Practical Importance of 
the Christian Revelation. Ina series of Discourses. 1807. 

26. Letters upon Arianism, and other Topics of Metaphysics and 
Theology ; in reply to the Lectures of the Rev. B. Carpenter. 1808. 

27. A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey. 1808, 

28. The year of Jubilee Considered. A Discourse. 1809. 

29. A Discourse on the Death of the Duke of Grafton. 1811. 

30. A Calm Inquiry into the Scriptural Doctrine concerning the 
Person of Christ; including a Brief Review of the Controversy be- 
tween Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley. 1811. 

31. A Letter to Lord Sidmouth on his Bill respecting Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers. 1811. 

32. Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Lindsey. 1812. 

33. The Rights of Conscience Asserted and Defined. A Discourse. 
4812. 
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of the argument, but very defective, considered as a full 
discussion of the subject, and more likely to unsettle than 
establish the faith of common minds by its startling and un- 
warrantable concessions. To this we ought, perhaps, to add 
the American edition, with some slight alterations, of the 
“New Testament, in an Improved Version,” of which Mr. 
Belsham was the principal and responsible editor. From the 
seven or eight impressions of this work which have been sold 
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34. Memoirs of the late Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, M. A. ; including 
a general View of the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in England 
and America. 1812. 

35. A Plea for the Catholic Claims. A Sermon. 1813. 

36. The Sufferings of the Unitarians in former Times. A Dis- 
course. 1813. 

37. An Address to Inquirers after Christian Truth; in reply to Dr. 
Magee. 1813. 

38. Claims of Dr. Priestley in the Controversy with Bishop Horsley, 
restated and vindicated. 1814. 

39. The Progress cf Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Improve- 
ment during the present Reign; in Commemoration of the Repeal of 
the Penal Laws against Unitarians. A Sermon. 1814. 

40. Letters to the Bishop of London; in reply to Allegations against 
Unitarians, in his Lordship’s Charge. 1815. 

41. A Letter to the Unitarian Christians in South Wales; in reply 
to Animadversions of the Bishop of St. David’s. 1816. 

42. A Plea for Infant Baptism. 1817. 

43. Funeral Discourse on Rev. T. B. Broadbent. 1817. 

44, The Present State of Religious Parties in England. A Dis- 
course. 1818. 

45. Discourse on the Death of Sir Samuel Romilly. 1818. 

46. The Bampton Lecturer Reproved ; in reply to the Calumnious 
Charges of the Rev. C. A. Moysey and Dr. Magee. 1819. 

47. Christianity Pleading for the Patronage of the Civil Power, but 
Protesting against the Aid of Penal Laws. Three Sermons, 1820. 

48. Reflections on the History of the Creation in the Book of Gen- 
esis. A Discourse. 1821. 

49. The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated ; with an Exposition 
and Notes. In four volumes. 8vo. 1822. 

50. A Vindication of the same; in reply to the Strictures of the 
Quarterly Reviewers. 1824. 

51. Extracts from the Writings of Eminent Divines of the Church 
of England on the History of the Creation and Fall, on Justification 
and Inspiration. 1825. 

52. Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. First Volume. 1826, 
Second Volume. 1827. 

Mr. Beisham was also the principal and responsible editor of the Im- 
proved Version"of the New Testament, published in 1808; and an 
able and frequent contributor to the Monthly Repository. 
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in England it is plain that its popularity there has been 
greater than amongst us, by whom Wakefield’s version has 
been and is almost universally preferred. Mr. Belsham re- 
peatedly refers in his diary and correspondence to the 
Translation and Exposition of Paul’s Epistles as his “ mag- 
num opus”? ; certainly an extraordinary work, when it is con- 
sidered that nearly one third of it was added, and nearly two 
thirds newly arranged and composed by a man over seventy, 
and, viewed in any light, an important accession to English 
theological literature. At the same time, we must say that 
he does not always evince that thorough scholarship, deep 
philosophy, and moral sympathy with his subject, which are 
indispensable to a uniformly successful expositor of the wri- 
tings and the mind of Paul. It will be seen that Dr. Parr, 
though a churchman, in the following characteristic letter, 
could speak of Mr. Belsham’s merits as a critic and author 
in terms of commendation more unqualified and indiscrimi- 
nate, than we should care to use. 
“* Hatton, Oct. 13th, 1822. 

‘* DEAR AND EXCELLENT Mr. Betsnam, 

‘1 heard with satisfaction and even delight, that you have 
published an Exposition of the Epistles of Paul; and happy I 
was that a task so arduous and so important had been under- 
taken by a man so eminently qualified to perform it well. I 
accept with pleasure and with pride your offer to present me 
with the work, which I shall consider as the most valuable ad- 
dition to the treasures of theological knowledge which I have 
the good fortune to possess. Mr. Belsham, I am no stranger 
to your attainments, to your talents, to your virtues; and there 
is only one subject upon which I felt surprise and sorrow that 
we differed so widely. I was charmed with your reply to 
Bishop Magee, and my opinion of his renowned work is the 
same as yours. Yet he is a man of parts, and from the ortho- 
dox he deserved the preferment which has been bestowed upon 
him. I have read Dr. Carpenter’s work; it abounds with 
good sense and good reasoning, but it wants compression and 
amore clear arrangement. ‘l'here is too much repetition, too 
much boasting, and I am compelled to add, too much acrimony. 
Yet he is an intelligent and a virtuous man. I have been an 
attentive reader of the Improved Version of the New Testa- 
ment, and after making allowance for the zeal of all good men 
in what they think a good cause, I give them ample credit for 
a very useful work. Surely, dear Sir, you will not do amiss by 
republishing without comments the writings of a celebrated 
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Oxonian, Dr. Wallis, in defence of the Trinity. I have men- 
tioned this to our friend Mr. Yates, who lent me the book. I 
lent him some rare and curious publications on both sides of 
the question. I suppose that you are well read, not only in 
Crellius, but in Curcelleus. I recommend Curcelleus to all 
inquirers. Bishop Pearce was not heterodox, but there is 
much learning and much honesty in his Commentary. What 
are we to say upon the opening of John’s Gospel? I find great 
confusion in the order of the first chapter, and I am not with- 
out suspicion upon the authenticity of the introduction. I 
dare not, however, decide. Every year my mind is enlighten- 
ed by theological publications from Germany, and I am a dili- 
gent student in books, scarcely known even by their titles to 
my clerical brethren. I take no part in any of the controver- 
sies, but lam, and ever shall be, anxious to discover what is 
most probable. Pray send me your book, and present my best 
compliments and best wishes to Dr. Rees, Mr. Cogan, and 
Mr. Aspland. IfI were seated at Lambeth, I should summon 
these worthies to my table. As to public matters, I am quite 
in despair. I have the honor to be, dear Sir, with great re- 
spect, your faithful friend, and obedient, humble servant, 
**S. Parr.” 
— pp. 737, 738. 
The old age of Mr. Belsham was tranquil and happy. 


When entering on his sixtieth year, he thus expresses him- 
self: 


‘*Tt seems to me hardly credible that I can have travelled 
so far in the journey of life; that I have arrived at an age that 
I formerly regarded as almost the extreme limits of the human 
career. 





‘ To gentle life’s descent 
We shut our eyes, and think it is a plane.’ 

One fact is remarkable ; I find myself happier in the present 
stage of existence than in that which preceded it. I formerly 
possessed a more acute sense of pleasure, and many things in 
which I once took delight would be a fatigue and a burden. 
But I am more quiet; [ am more free from painful contests, 
from painful feelings, and from painful expectations; and upon 
the whole, though there is a mixture of painful sensation with 
pleasurable feeling, yet these feelings are more amalgamat- 
ed with each other, and I am constrained and thankful to ae- 
knowledge, that the excess is pleasurable, and the preponder- 
ance is on the side of happiness. Thanks be to the abundant, 
unmerited, unchangeable goodness of God! One great cause 
of present satisfaction is, that I see men and things in what ap- 
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pears to me to be their true light. The first thirty years of 
life was a kind of dream. Nothing appeared in its due pro- 
portion ; every object was magnified, and in a considerable de- 
gree distorted. I had notions much too exalted of rank, of 
opulence, of learning, of character. I might be said to be an 
idolater of the creature; und my religious views were irration- 
al and false in the extreme, and a source of unspeakable pain 
and misery, especially during my course of studies at the Aca- 
demy. ‘They completely destroyed the comfort of my life, 
and made the naturally delightful season of youth an insup- 
portable burden. I will not, however, deny, that this dis- 
cipline may have been, upon the whole, an advantage. After 
I took the charge of the Academy at Daventry, and still more 
since I came to London, I have seen many things. I have 
conversed with men of learning, with men of opulence, with 
men of rank, with men of virtue. 1 have been shown behind 
the scene, and have seen something of men as they are I 
have been introduced, as it were, into a new world. The 
scales have fallen from my eyes, and I have learned to form a 
more correct, and for that reason a more satisfactory judg- 
ment of human characters and» human life. I have learned 
neither to think too highly, nor to expect too much from men ; 
and in this corrected state of the feelings I experience a con- 
siderable degree of satisfaction.” — pp. 585 — 587, 

His constitutional dread of dissolution appears also gradu- 
ally to have given way. At the age of seventy-six, he 
writes : 

**T lately read, that a Dr. Hunter, when he was dying, 
about half an hour before he expired, said, ‘that he wished he 
had it in his power to write how very easy and pleasant a thing 
it was to die.’ And Dr. Priestley, when he was seized with 
that suspension of his voice which attacked him a day or two 
before his death, when he recovered it again, said, ‘that he 
never felt himself more easy and comfortable than during the 
time that he lost his speech.’ And the mother of my worthy 
friend, Mr. Richard Smith, when dying (which event took 
place between the services of Sunday), inquired of her chil- 
dren, as they stood round her bed-side, what was the subject 
of the discourse which they had heard at chapel, and who of 
their friends were present, and who absent, and concluded 
with expressing how little she felt of pain and uneasiness. Her 
expression was, ‘that dying was nothing, and that she suffered 
nothing.’ Indeed, with regard to myself during this long ill- 
ness, | consider myself as having more than once suffered all 
that I could have suffered, had I never recovered from that state 
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of insensibility into which I had fallen. So that I do not re- 
gard the act of dying as deserving all that dread with which it 
is usually contemplated, and with which, notwithstanding all 
the experience that I have had, I cannot avoid contemplating 
it still. It is our best consolation, that we are in the hands of 
a merciful and faithful God, who knows our frailty, who pities 
our infirmity, and who remembers that we are dust.’’— pp. 
757, 758. 
In his eightieth year he again writes: 


‘*T am as well as fourscore will allow. My breath is imped- 
ed: my articulation is imperfect: and I am entirely laid aside 
from public service. Here I stand, ‘ waiting (as Dr. Watts 
says) God’s leave to die,’ and suffering no pain. I have kind, 
very kind attendants. ’’ — p. 770. 


His biographer adds : 


** About this time, in conversation with his very highly es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Thomas Gibson, Mr. Belsham spoke of him- 
self and of his approaching dissolution, and of the great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction he enjoyed in reviewing the scenes and 
events of his past life, particularly as derived from those better 
views which he had adopted of the character of the Supreme 
Being, and of his government and providence. These, he 
said, had been the source of the greatest and purest delight, 
and were the ground of a fervent and joyful hope, that when 
that event happened, ‘which happeneth alike to all men,’ 
he should, at the appointed time, be united to the socie- 
ty which he loved and valued, and partake with them of that 
happiness to which his thoughts were so constantly and earn- 
estly directed. ‘Towards the close of the year his health and 
strength rapidly declined. He was not subjected to any vio- 
lent or distressing pain, but nature was exhausted, and he sunk 
to rest, with the tranquillity and peace of one, ‘who had fin- 
ished his course, who had contended honorably in the games,’ 
and who knew and was assured, ‘that there was laid up for 
him a crown of glory, which the Lord, the righteous Umpire, 
would give him in that day,’ ‘ when he should come to be glo- 


rified in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.’ ’’— 
pp 772, 773. * 





* A writer in the Repository, for 1830, p. 82, informs us that “the 
Congregational Magazine, for January, has presented its readers with 
an obituary of Mr. Belsham, in which, amongst sundry errors and mis- 
statements, is the following very insidious paragraph. ‘’T'wo days of per- 
fect consciousness preceded his dissolution ; ; but it is reported that an 
ominous silence was maintained upon the opinions of the past, and the 
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Mr. Belsham had been subject for the last five years to a 
series of apoplectic attacks, in consequence of which the pub- 
lic services at Essex Street devolved chiefly on his colleague 
and successor, the Rev. Thomas Madge. He died, November 
11, 1829, and his remains were consigned to the same tomb 
with those of the much loved and venerated Lindsey. 


“ Ossibus ossa meis et nomen nomine tangam.” 


The general remarks, already interspersed with the pre- 
ceding biographical notices of Mr. Belsham, make it unne- 
cessary to add many words in further explanation of our 
views of his genius and character. He appears to have been 
a close and laborious student, an ardent lover of the truth, 
and eminently dispassionate and single-hearted in its pursuit. 
As a dialectician also, so far as analysis went, he was inge- 
nious and able ; a qualification which fitted him to excel as 
a tutor and lecturer, particularly in detecting, tracing, and 
exposing complicated errors. But he did not possess pow- 
ers of synthesis in any thing like the same proportion ; he 
could pull down, and take to pieces, but he failed in the 
higher effort of mind, putting together and building up. Be- 
sides, by confession of his greatest admirers, he was singu- 
larly deficient in originality, imagination, and the faculty 
either to understand or move the affections ; and to these natu- 
ral defects are to be added those of his preparatory and aca- 





prospects of the future. If this be true, it will become the surviving 
champions of Unitarianism to explain the melancholy fact.’ The in- 
sinuation is as untrue as the mode of putting it forth is unmanly. For 
several days before his death, Mr. Belsham had lost the power of dis- 
tinct articulation ; but even in that state, he found means to express, 
in a way which could not be mistaken, the composure of his mind. Dur- 
ing some days previous, he suffered severely, and it was evident that 
the hand of death was on him; but then, and so long as the power of 
speech was allowed him, there was no silence ‘upon the opinions of 
the past,’ or ‘the prospect of the future,’ but such allusions to both, 
indicating principles unshaken and hopes undimmed, intermingled 
with acts of devotion, as became the humble and faithful minister of 
Christ when about to render up his account to his Lord. The writer 
has screened himself from the charge of inventing this report; he is, 
or at least he appears as being, only its propagator. The difference is 
not material. ‘The existence of a propensity to falsify the death-bed 
behaviour of Unitarians has not now been manifested for the first time. 
‘It will become the surviving champions of Trinitarianism to explain 
the melancholy fact.’ ” 
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demical education, which were never afterwards wholly sup- 
plied, and could not be. His two volumes of Discourses, 
perhaps the most valuable of his publications, if we except 
the Memoirs of Lindsey, were like the man, and correspond 
in all respects with the accounts that are given of his appear- 
ance and manner inthe pulpit. ‘In the pulpit,’’ to borrow 
Mr. Aspland’s words, “ there was in our friend the dignity 
that belongs to manly simplicity. He practised no arts in 
preaching. ‘There was an interesting repose in his manner. 
A distinct enunciation and a clear and steady tone of voice 
allowed the hearer to receive calmly, and to meditate freely 
upon the matter of discourse. ”’ 

As a controversialist, Mr. Belsham’s regard for fruth — 
sometimes tempted him to carry to an extreme the doc- 
trine, that the truth can do no harm. The truth can do no 
harm; but then it must be the truth understood, and not the 
truth misunderstood. Our objection to Mr. Belsham is that 
he sometimes persisted in using language which caused the 
truth to be misunderstood ; and, thus misunderstood, it was 
as hurtful as error itself. It is remarkable that, prone as the 
subject of this memoir was to innovate in speculation, he 
was nevertheless inclined to be a conservatist in regard to 
forms, precedents, and establishments. His non-conforming 
brethren, more republican in their notions of things, could 
never entirely forgive him for affecting the aristocracy of 
Unitarianism, for the deference he paid to Whig Lords, 
nor, least of all, for his ‘‘ Christianity pleading for the Patron- 
age of the Civil Power.” When Mr. Belsham resigned 
his place at Daventry on account of the change in his opin- 
ions, he evidently acted under an impression that his honesty 
and independence on this occasion would be fatal to his 
prospects of distinction and worldly advantage; but his 
constancy as a confessor was never put to the test of actual 
suffering and sacrifice. He gratefully acknowledges that all 
the great changes in his life were from good to better; and 
concludes with observing, ‘‘ I made a fine speculation when 
I forsook all for God and conscience.’? This circumstance 
lends the charm of poetical justice to his biography, and 
must make it so much the more effectual as an example to 
those, who would like to be honest and independent but are 
afraid of the consequences. 

Mr. Belsham had his mission; he has fulfilled it, and 
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passed to his reward. It is consistent with great respect for 
his memory to say, that what he was fitted to begin, others 
have arisen who are better fitted to carry forward and ac- 
complish. In the recent publications of the English Uni- 
tarians we are struck with the presence of more fervor, great- 
er expansion of thought, a better philosophy, and a happier 
union and blending together of the rational and the spiritual. 
The writings of Priestley and Belsham are no longer a fair 
exponent of the state of philosophy and religion among them, 
any more than amongst us. Thus, according to the wise 
and beneficent arrangements of Providence, the exigency 
never fails to create the man it requires, and the re- 
ligious teachers and guides of one age, instruct the ages 
that follow, as well by their errors and defects, as by their 
discoveries and excellences. 


Art. VII. — The Christian Psalmist ; being a Collection of 
Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs, compiled from the 


most approved Authors, and designed as a standard 


Hymn-Book for Public and Social Worship. New 
York. J. & J. Harper. 1633. 16mo. pp. 576. 


As James Montgomery gave to the Christian public, some 
few years ago, a collection of sacred songs, entitled ‘The 
Christian Psalmist, ’’? which collection has furnished several 
pieces to the compilers of this, its American namesake, we 
presume that the latter comes to us from members of the 
Christian denomination, so called, because the title, though 
preoccupied, was the most appropriate which they could em- 
ploy. We offer this as a conjecture only, and as the best 
explanation which occurs to us, of the circumstance of our 
having two ‘* Christian Psalmists.”’ 

The American compilation has the advantage over Mont- 
gomery’s in being of a more liberal, catholic, and truly 
Christian character. In the latter there are many hymns, 
which only Trinitarians, and believers in some particular doc- 
trines of scholastic theology, could conscientiously sing. In 
the former there are but a very few Hymns, which, in respect 
to doctrine, could not be received by all Christians. On the 
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score of poetical taste, however, it must yield to its prede- 
cessor, as it contains much matter which could not be seri- 
ously said or sung by those whose taste is tolerably refined. 
We do not,mean that the collection is deficient in good 
hymns. On the contrary, among the whole number of met- 
rical pieces embraced in it, which the index of contents tells 
us is eleven hundred and thirteen, may be found a large por- 
tion of the best hymns we possess. But contrasted with 
these, there are several which deserve iminediate expulsion, 
not only from the book, but from the language. We speak 
not at all too strongly. We have no objection to the quality 
of warmth in sacred poetry, but admire it, and are poorly 
satisfied with a cold correctness in those compositions which 
above all others should abound in the expression of feeling. 
But extravagance, crudity, and absurdity are so totally at va- 
riance with sentiments of true devotion, in communion with 
the Source of intelligence, or in contempation of the sublime 
doctrines and principles of Christianity, that they can hardly 
be visited with a severer reprobation than they deserve. 

In order to specify distinctly what we mean, we will point 
out a few examples from this collection. No one can ap- 
preciate more highly than we do, for instance, the fine tone 
of Christian triumph in Hymn 146, taken from Pratt’s Col- 
lection, and beginning, 


‘* The Saviour lives, no more to die; 
He lives, the Lord enthroned on high ; 
He lives, triumphant o’er the grave ; 
He lives, eternally to save!” 


But what defence can be set up in favor of the next hymn 
but one, taken from the Vermont Collection, and entitled 


“ Anple-tree ”’ ? 


“The tree of life our souls hath seen, 
Laden with fruit, and always green ; 
The trees of nature fruitless be, 
Compared with Christ, the apple-tree. 


“This beauty doth all things excel, 
By faith we know, but ne’er can tell, 
The glory which we now can see 
In Jesus Christ, the apple-tree. ” 


And so on, through five vapid verses more, all ending with 
“Christ, the apple-tree ” ! The apple is undoubtedly a val- 
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uable fruit, especially in New England ; and to this fact is 
perhaps owing the exalted place which it holds, as a type, 
in the Vermont Collection. Nevertheless in our opinion, it 
loses its dignity and usefulness, when thus unnaturally graft- 
ed into sacred poetry. 

Again, we have no violent objection to the introduction 
of the well known Methodist Hymn, “The voice of free 
grace cries, ‘ Escape to the mountain’ ;”” — indeed there is a 
picturesque beauty in the last verse which pleases us exceed- 
ingly. 

‘*¢ With joy shall we stand, when escaped to the shore, 

With harps in our hands we'll praise him the more; 


We’ll range the sweet plains on the bank of the river, 
And sing of salvation for ever and ever!” 


But when such warlike hymns as those from which we 
shall presently quote, are brought into the field, in which 
hymns the Scripture comparisons of Jesus to a leader, and 
his followers to soldiers, are amplified and distorted into lan- 
guage which could only come decently from the mouth of a 
common recruiting-sergeant, our patience is put to flight 
How can we be patient with verses like the following? 


“ Hark ! listen to the trumpeters, 

They call for volunteers ; 

On Zion’s bright and flow’ry mount, 
Behold their officers ; 

Their garments white, their armour bright, 
With courage bold they stand, 

Enlisting soldiers for their King, 
To march to Canaan’s land. 


‘** It sets our hearts all in a flame, 

His soldiers for to be; 

We will enlist, gird on our arms, 
And fight for liberty — 

We want no cowards in our bands 
Who will their colors fly ; 

We call for valiant-hearted men, 
Who ’re not afraid to die. 


“To see his armies on parade, 
How martial they appear ; 
All arm’d and dress’d in uniform, 
They look like men of war. 
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They follow their great General, 
The great all-conq’ring King, 

His garments stain’d in his own blood, 
King Jesus is his name. ’’ — pp. 534, 535. 


The hymn which follows this, is of the same character, 
and was no doubt composed by the same member of the 
church militant who indited the preceding. It is entitled 
“ Knlisting Orders,’’ and begins, 


‘*O don’t you hear the alarm ! 
Hark ! how the trumpet sounds. ”’ 


And in the third verse the call to enlist is urged in the fol- 
lowing moving manner. 


**O who will list for Jesus, 

A soldier now to make, 

And like a faithful subject, 
His armour on you take: 

Here ’s food and raiment plenty, 
Enough and some to spare, 

And all things else provided, 
Which you shall need to wear. ’’ — p. 535. 


Bad as this is, there are two or three verses in other 
hymns, which are worse, and so bad that we absolutely can- 
not print them. And perhaps we have printed too much al- 
ready ; but our design has been to show how a good book 
may be marred by some glaring defects, and how religion 
may be injured by its friends, and also to induce, if possible, 
the compilers of this Collection to omit in another edition, 
those hymns which are so decidedly objectionable. It is a 
pity they were ever printed, and the sooner they are out of 
print the better. We will not enter here upon a discussion 
of the principles of taste, or attempt to show why one thing 
is and another is not in harmony with them. They who 
cannot see that the lines which we have last quoted are as 
far as possible from being in good taste, would hardly be en- 
lightened by any thing which we could find time to say on 
the subject. We do not question that there are many worthy 
Christians to whom extravagance in hymns and sermons too, 
is rather a recommendation, and who can sing such military 
effusions as the above with great seriousness and merely to 
their seeming edification. But it is to be considered ont he 
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other hand, that their likings may be gratified at a less ex- 
pense, and that those effusions are precisely the kind of food 
on which scoffers live. We can have that evangelical warmth 
which is grateful to all, without that cant which is disgusting 
to many serious persons, and which gives those who are des- 
titute of seriousness ample occasion to blaspheme. We have 
spoken plainly, but we are conscious that we have spoken in 
love, — in love tothe unknown compilers, and love to the 
cause of pure religion, which we ought to regard with more 
deference than any individuals, however respectable, and 
whether known or unknown. ‘To prove that we have not 
noticed the defects of this book in a spirit of captiousness or 
unkindness, and do not suffer its defects to turn aside our 
memory from its beauties, we repeat that a large portion of 
our best hymns is to be found in it, and that in its whole ex- 
tent it is quite a treasury of sacred song. 





Art. VIII. — An Address delivered before the Young Men 


of Boston, associated for Moral and Intellectual In- 
provement, on the Fifty-seventh Anniversary of Ameri- 
can Independence. By Amasa Wavker, President of 
of the Boston Lyceum. Published by request. Bos- 
ton. Allen & Ticknor. 18383. 


Peruaps no oration has ever been delivered under cir- 
cumstances of a higher moral interest than those which at- 
tended the delivery of this Address. 

Eleven Societies, composed of young men associated to- 
gether for the purest and loftiest purposes for which man- 
kind can enter into combined efforts, and embracing more 
than fifteen hundred members, united in celebrating the 
anniversary of our national independence in a manner worthy 
of their sires, of their country, of themselves, and of the 
cause of intellectual and moral improvement. There was 
no eating or drinking to show that they could be exhilarated 
only by indulgence of the sensual appetites; but a sim- 
ple procession from the Capitol to the Chauncy-Place 
Church, and an Address by one of their number, constituted 
the celebration. 
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Each Society formed by itself, and was distinguished in the 
procession by an appropriate badge; and seldom have we 
seen a collection of citizens presenting to the eye of a phi- 
lanthropist so many features of interest. In beholding such 
an array of youthful forms and faces, clothed with the vigor 
and beauty of early life, and eloquent of high hopes and ex- 
alted purposes and determined energy, we could not help 
considering these young men as the character-makers for a 
coming generation, and rejoicing in the belief that they, 
and such as they, would determine the future fate of our 
country. 

When the procession had reached the church and were 
seated, the eye of the orator must have glanced over ‘the 
crowded assembly of young men below and of young la- 
dies above, with unmingled satisfaction, and his heart must 
have kindled into new ardor at the idea of giving impulse to 
such a host, engaged in such a cause. Never before have 
we beheld an audience so calculated to inspire a speaker and 
give fervor to his feelings and utterance. ‘They were his 
associates and fellow-laborers, who were gathered together to 
receive encouragement and listen to advice from him who 
was about leaving their ranks for the company of the middle- 
aged, — from him who had passed through the temptations 
with which young men are surrounded and beset, and who 
was therefore competent to utter the lessons of experience 
and wisdom, as a farewell offering. Well might both speak- 
er and hearers feel that an occasion like this has seldom oc- 
curred in the history of our race, and that an era of unpre- 
cedented moral interest was then begun. 

How different this celebration from that of 1831, the con- 
vivial part of which was so disgraceful to the young men of 
Boston, by its intemperate excesses! ‘The contrast furnishes 
proof that a very great and a truly blessed reform has within 
two years taken place in our city. Upon this reform we 
should like to dwell at considerable length, exhibiting it 
progress, and developing the causes by which it has faa 
produced. But we must defer this pleasant task to another 
opportunity. Suffice it to remark at present that two years 
ago the Societies which took the lead in this celebration, and 
whose numerical force is greatest, were not organized, and 
that there was, in fact, at that time scarcely a Young Men’s 
Society known as such in the city. 
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This sudden acquisition of confederated energy by a once 
powerless class of the community is an event not a little re- 
markable, and, while we may regard it as the legitimate ef- 
fect of our free institutions and of the improvements which 
have recently been made in the science of education, cannot 
but be looked upom as destined to exercise a momentous in- 
fluence upon our future history. There are those now liv- 
ing, —nay, in the freshness of mid-life, who can recollect 
the contempt showered down from all quarters on the young 
men of this good city in consequence of an attempt on their 
part to celebrate some public festival during the political life 
of the departed patriot John Adams. ‘The effort was consider- 
ed the result of juvenile folly and impertinence, and as such 
received with universal rudeness by the older classes of so- 
ciety. Amongst other occurrences of that day, we remem- 
ber to have heard the following related by one who was per- 
fectly familiar with all the facts. The young men appointed 
a committee of two, consisting of young gentlemen of the 
most respectable character and connexions, of whom, if we 
mistake not, Mr. Francis J. Oliver was one, to wait on Mr. 
John Adams in Quincy and invite him to honor the celebra- 
tion by his attendance. ‘They discharged their duty to the 
best of their ability, but met a refusal delivered in a manner 
which provoked their indignation; although it was proba- 
bly such as any other eminent man would have then bestowed 
on what was considered an upstart generation, who knew not 
their proper sphere. 

Who would now regard the celebration of our country’s 
birth-day by young men as a piece of youthful vanity ? Who 
would now, however exalted in office or dignified by an illus- 
trious life, think of meeting a committee of young men with 
rudeness, or in any way but respectfully ? 

The change is indeed wonderful. Moral and _ political 
power are no longer concentrated in the ranks of the grey- 
haired and care-wrinkled. ‘They have settled towards the 
base of society, and are now wielded more fully perhaps by 
the class whose ages extend from twenty years to six and 
thirty, than by any other. “We cannot but feel deeply anx- 
ious for the event of this revolution. Antiquity from her 
garnered store-house of experience furnishes no information 
of the probable result. ‘The case is new in human history ; 
and while we continue to remember that hitherto counsel and 
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system have been confined to the aged, and that the young 
have walked in a path, and acted on a plan, marked out for 
them by their seniors, or that the fiery elements which glow 
in the bosom of young men are continually in rebellion against 
their immature and unpractised judgments, and of course 
likely to lead them into untried and perilous paths, we must 
continue to watch over the present peculiar phenomena of 
society with the most anxious concern. 

It is to be hoped that the friends of religion and of good 
order will be on the alert to avert every danger that can be 
apprehended from this novel state of things; and especially 
that those who have the charge of educating the hearts and 
forming the principles of children, will act under a full- ap- 
preciation of their increased responsibilities. 

We now proceed to notice the Address itself, with the 
general preliminary remark that its subject was judiciously 
chosen, and the subordinate topics treated in a manner 
worthy of the occasion, while its reception, hearty and en- 
thusiastic, exhibited at once a fraternal unanimity of feeling 
amongst the audience, and a most desirable state of moral 
sentiment. 

In his exordium, the orator very briefly and with much el- 
oquence alluded to the glorious recollections and still more 
glorious hopes associated with the day, and recalled to mem- 
ory some of the well-fought fields and some of the illustrious 
names of our revolutionary history. While the names “ of 
Washington and Warren and Putnam,” “of Adams and 
Hancock and Henry ” escaped from his lips, we could not 
but wish that the biographies of our great men were more 
generally read by our youthful brethren, and that a familiar 
acquaintance with their private history and public acts, with 
their motives and principles, should make the mention of 
their names alone a key to unlock the treasury of patriotic 
reminiscences, as it would infallibly furnish some of the most 
perfect models of imitation that could be gathered from the 
annals of our race. 

From this natural allusion to the past, the speaker turned 
to a consideration of the influence which the future destiny 
of our country would feel from the agency of the Societies, 
before which he spake, — Societies for elevating the minds 
and purifying the hearts of mankind, and’ thus laying the 
broad foundation of national prosperity, — the tntelligence 
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and virtue of the people. Into the character and purposes 
of these combined Societies he then proceeded to examine, — 
and in so doing presented to the minds of the virtuous and 
philanthropic the fairest and most hopeful field in which 
their energies can be employed. 

“To furnish the means of intellectual improvement to the 
mass of common mind,” he declared was one of the chief 
objects of these associations, —an object whose pursuit was 
based on the principle that it is far better to have the many 
well informed than the few learned. 

This object is accomplished by furnishing to all classes of 
society an opportunity of continuing their education after 
the school-house has been abandoned, and they have been 
sent forth into the wide world of Jabor. 

While the orator dwelt upon this topic, and spoke of the 
necessity of making fashionable the devotion of all classes 
in society to literary and scientific pursuits, what hearer 
could refrain from noticing how few of the fashionable part 
of the community, commonly so called, were present ; — 
from remembering how few of them are engaged in any one 
of these Societies for either inte]lectual or moral improve- 
ment ? 

“We wish, ” continued the speaker, “ to change the moral 
character of our Metropolis.’’ Not, he says, because our 
city is infamous for crime and corruption ; not because there 
are not now to be found in her a multitude of virtuous citi- 
zens, and perhaps a larger proportion of such than can be 
found in any other city: —but because vice still lingers 
here, however secretly, and still finds her thousand victims ; 
preying in an especial manner upon the young. He would 
prove the fallacy of that long received doctrine that a city 
must needs be the metropolis of crime, the haunt of moral 
disease and death,—the sentiment which Cowper utters 
when he says 


¢_____ Rank abundance breeds 
In gross and pampered cities sloth and lust, 
And wantonness and gluttonous excess. 
In cities vice is hidden with most care, 
Or seen with least reproach: and virtue, taught 
By frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond the achievement of successful flight. ” 


That this doctrine is altogether true must be denied not 
only by the orator, but by every other reasonable man. We 
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Jook upon cities, not as necessarily great moral and _ political 
nuisances, but as the hearts of the social system to which 
they belong,'"— in which, from the active intercourse of mind 
with mind, springs up almost every grand movement by 
which the condition of society at large is affected, — in which 
alone can be found that energy which is necessary to give 
impulse at the outset to every enterprise of magnitude and 
difficulty, — where begins the pulsation which shall eventu- 
ally force the principle of life through every channel of the 
great system around it. Such are cities,—but not such 
alone. It is a part of the purpose of the Associated Young 
Men’s Societies to reduce them to this simplicity of charac- 
ter. And they feel that he who denounces cities as intoler- 
able evils must in the extension of that principle abandon 
all social and political compacts, on the theory of Robert 
Owen. 

The agency of the Association formed within the past 
year under the name of “The Young Men’s Society” is 
particularly alluded to by Mr. Walker, as having accom- 
plished much good, and as promising much more for the 
future. We are happy to seize this occasion to speak of 
that Society the value of which in our estimation is very 
great. Having for some time desired to speak of it to our 
readers the allusion of the orator furnishes us with a very 
acceptable opportunity. 

The character and purposes of the Young Men’s Society 
are peculiar. It is composed of individuals under thirty 
years of age, of a good moral character ; and its object is to 
promote acquaintance and fellow feeling amongst young 
men in the city, and introduce them and those who come to 
reside in Boston to valuable associates, pure and instructive 
amusements and modes of spending time, and to safe places 
of abode. 

One of the earliest measures of this Society was to pur- 
chase a valuable and carefully selected library of nearly a 
thousand volumes, and establish a reading-room furnished 
with the choicest periodical publications. These are open 
to the members every evening in the week except Sunday 
and Monday. 

Circulars containing a specification of the purposes of the 
Society, together with the names and residences ‘of the 
Board of Managers, were sent to every clergyman in this 
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Commonwealth, with the request that he would furnish every 
young man coming from his parish to Boston with a letter of 
introduction to the Recording Secretary, so that he could 
instantly on his arrival receive the benefits of the Associ- 
ation. 

The Society meets once in each month, in the evening, 
and hears a report from a committee appointed at the pre- 
ceding meeting to examine any given subject connected 
with the moral welfare of the community. Many of these 
reports have been drawn up with great care and ina form 
which would have done honor to any committee, whether 
we regard the facts contained in them, the principles de- 
veloped, or the ability displayed in their execution. Gamb- 
ling, Intemperance, Theatres, Slavery, Lotteries, Infidelity 
in our country, and various other subjects of importance, 
have already been reported on in this manner. ‘The meas- 
ures of the Society in relation to Lotteries were particu- 
larly vigorous and efficient, and have done much to produce 
a correct train of public sentiment on this subject. The 
lecture prepared at their request by Mr. Gordon and by 
them published, had nothing more been done, would have 
been justly deemed a satisfactory result of their labors. 
That pamphlet, it is hoped, will do a great deal to procure 
the speedy abatement of these moral nuisances, these stu- 
pendous systems of legalized knavery, from the United 
States. 

These reports are read, and generally give rise to appro- 
priate Resolutions which are discussed by the Society at 
large, and accepted or rejected according to their opinions 
on the subject. 

There is no feature of sectarianism or partisanship in the 
Constitution or conduct of the Society ; but, in the accom- 
plishment of purposes which recommend themselves to uni- 
versal good will, the members labor together on principles 
which exclude none but the vicious from codperation. 

The number of members belonging to this Society is al- 
ready very large. ‘There is no initiation-fee exacted ; the 
only requisite is a good character. At each monthly meet- 
ing every member nominates for admission whomsoever he 
pleases, endorsing his own name on the ballot which con- 
tains that of the candidate, as a guarantee of his constitutional 
fitness. ‘These nominations are referred to the Board of 
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Managers, who act as a committee thereon, and before the 
next meeting of the Society inquire carefully into the char- 
acters of the candidates, so that they may be prepared to 
make a correct report in the following month. ‘The report 
of the Government is treated like that of any other Com- 
mittee, so that membership is granted or refused by a vote 
of the Society at large. 

The plan of this Society’s operations is not yet fully 
matured and perfected. It has not yet furnished its mem- 
bers with a perfect list of boarding-houses of a character 
such as render them safe homes for young men inexperi- 
enced in the ways of the city. It has not yet attracted that 
general attention throughout the country, which is necessary 
to its greatest efficiency. But, so far as it has advanced, it 
has proceeded with sound discretion as well as laudable 
zeal; and from its future labors we are disposed to expect 
results of very great value. 

The Young Men’s Temperance Society is also particu- 
larly alluded to by the orator, and deserves our attention 
alike by the number of its members, and the energy which 
has characterized their efforts in the good cause during the 
year of its existence. 

Twelve hundred young men have signed the pledge of 
total abstinence ; and, so far as our observation has extended, 
there has been no dereliction from duty on the part of any 
member. 

The organization of the Society was attended with cir- 
cumstances of great interest. For three or four evenings 
the matter of organization, and all the leading principles of 
the Constitution, were discussed in crowded assemblies by 
the young men, and a widely-extended spirit of inquiry was 
excited by the debate. 

Since the formation of the Society, the whole city has 
been diligently explored with subscription papers, a series of 
public lectures has been delivered, thousands of tracts dis- 
tributed, delegates sent to the National Convention, and the 
evils of the present license-law examined into and ‘exposed. 

Through this Society it is to be hoped that a proper de- 
gree of public indignation will be directed towards that 
municipal patronage, and in some instances practice, of in- 
temperance by which Boston is now disgraced. We cannot 
believe that even the makers and venders of ardent spirit 
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can regard with any respect, or give a single vote for, a pub- 
lic officer addicted to intoxication. Let them but be made 
familiar with facts, and we fear not for results. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that in our opinion 
the friends of temperance are, not only in Boston, but 
throughout the State, guilty of inexcusable moral cowardice, 
and disgraceful neglect, in avoiding to bring the matter of 
temperance to the ballot-box, — to the polls. Why should 
we not insist on voting for unexceptionable candidates ? 
Why should we fear to separate ourselves from those who 
will give their suffrages to the devotees of strong drink? Do 
we dignify and elevate into respect the good cause by doing 
what we can as electors to confer offices of trust and emolu- 
ment on the intemperate? Far otherwise. If a friend of 
temperance votes for a drunkard, he is certain to be despised 
by all, not excepting the drunkard himself, alike for his cow- 
ardice and inconsistency. We are no disciples in the school 
which teaches the doctrine of making “‘ J would wait upon 
I dare not.’’ But we are firm believers in the propriety of 
making the private character, not less than the political 
creed, of a candidate for office the subject of the most rigid 
scrutiny. Until this principle be adopted into general prac- 
tice, our laws will continue to be made and administered by 
the enemies of moral reform. 

The next purpose of the several Young Men’s Societies 
mentioned by Mr. Walker, is “to furnish ourselves and 
others with innocent and rational amusement.” 

He assumes it as a fundamental truth that amusements of 
some description are essential to both corporeal and mental 
health. ‘That these amusements need not be of a depraving 
tendency, he clearly demonstrates by the history of the So- 
cieties themselves, who have acted on this principle in fur- 
nishing the means of relaxing the mind and invigorating the 
animal spirits in recreations of an innocent and elevating 
character. 

The aid derived from the female sex in the prosecution 
of this object, the orator acknowledges in the following pa- 
ragraph, the delivery of which drew forth deserved accla- 
mations. 


gies We hold the truth to be self-evident,’ that females are en- 
dowed with intellectual faculties ; that they have a natural taste 
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for rational amusements; thatif opportunity be afforded, they will 
participate in them with as much eagerness and pleasure as 
the other sex. ‘This doctrine we know has not long been be- 
lieved ; or if admitted in theory, has not been practised. To 
scenes of splendor and gayety, to the temples of folly and 
fashion, ladies have for centuries been invited as companions ; 
but from the halls of science, from entertainments of a purely 
intellectual nature, they have, in past times, been carefully 
excluded, by the lords of creation; whether from a belief in 
the maxim of despots, that ‘the more ignorance the more 
peace,’ or from a mistaken apprehension, that the female mind 
was too weak to grasp the truths of science, too depraved to 
enjoy the charms of literature, or too trifling and frivolous to 
be interested in rational pursuits, we will not determine. Cer- 
tain, however, we are of the fact, and we regard it as one of 
the most valuable discoveries of modern days, that ladies, to 
all intents and purposes, have heads, as well as hearts; intel- 
lectual powers, as well as tender sensibilities; and that both 
these may be enlisted in the cause of virtue and knowledge 
with great facility and success. The application of this prin- 
ciple has contributed more than any one thing to the universal 
popularity and general establishment of Lyceums in every sec- 
tion of the United States, and will do more than any other 
towards producing all those happy effects, which the friends of 
those institutions so fondly and ardently anticipate.”— pp. 18, 19. 


‘To inspire young men with a spirit of mental indepen- 
dence,’ to give them force of character, to arm them with 
a moral courage invulnerable to every thing but fear of vice, 
is mentioned as another grand object of such associations. 
The prevalent weakness of the times, which makes men 
fear to think for themselves, and act on their own conviction 
of right and wrong, is severely lashed, and the fatal effect 
of such an evil is most powerfully illustrated, by the hitherto 
universal habit of praising and admiring the enemies of our 
race, villains gigantic in intellect as well as villany, far more 
than the benefactors of mankind. 

We cannot but regret that in the diversity of his topics, 
Mr. Walker was obliged to pass over this last important 
subject so briefly. 

The great defect in our present systems of education is 
this : —they do not teach young men to reflect, to turn their 
attention inward, to exercise fearlessly their own understand- 
ings, and govern themselves boldly and solely by their own 
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consciences. Hence ina vast majority of cases young men 
have in fact no real character, no fixed principles, no stabil- 
ity of purpose, but are the creatures of circumstances, knowing 
no difference between reputation, or the opinions which are 
entertained of them by others, and character itself, which is 
a man’s essence. ‘To such the lofty principle which Sallust 
declares to have been the governing rule of Cato, ** ESSE 
quam vipERt’’ — to be rather than to seem, — is frigid and 
unearthly stoicism. ‘They appear to live on the sentiment 
which Horace in compliment addressed to his friend, 
“Tu recte vivis, si curas esse quod audis,” 

and are so much the creatures of other people’s opinions that 
no one can place an hour’s reliance upon them. They are 
like the drunken Tinker “ Sly” in the Induction to Shak- 
speare’s “ Taming of the Shrew,”’ who being taken up while 
asleep from the cutter into which he had ralled from his cups, 
and carried into a palace, placed upon a sumptuous couch, sur- 
rounded by obsequious attendants, and on waking addressed 
as ‘* my Lord,’’ was fool enough to doubt his own identity, 
forswear, as a sickly dream, his former low-lived adven- 
tures, and believe himself indeed a lord. They know them- 
selves only from the lips of others. 

Great efforts are necessary, and should be made, to reme- 
dy this great evil. In a republican country especially, every 
citizen should be in fact what he is by profession, his own 
master, in all respects free and independent. An aristocracy 
of force of character is as properly an object of jealousy as 
an aristocracy of rank. 

To obliterate odious and ill-founded distinctions among 
the various classes of the community, by bringing all who are 
virtuous into companionship with each other, Mr. Walker 
regards as another result aimed at by the various Young 
Men’s Associations; and finally he commends the influence 
which they exert in creating a correct estimate of wealth, 
and of the proper modes of using it, as well as in preparing 
the man of business for a happy retreat from the cares of 
acquisition to the quiet of domestic life. 

One very just and noble sentiment is here expressed, to 
which we desire to point the attention of our readers. It is, 
that when the business man has attained to that comfortable 
competence which should satisfy the wants of a rational 
being, as it secures him against the vicissitudes of sickness 
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and of old age, he should retreat from the field of competi- 
tion, give place to younger aspirants in whose way he stands, 
and content himself with other modes of enjoyment. 

Were it not for two prevalent evils this truth would oftener 
be practised upon. ‘The first evil is the defective education 
of business men, in consequence of which, when once the 
habit of money-getting is formed, they have no other fountain 
of enjoyment, no other means of satisfying their cravings 
after activity of some sort or other. ‘The second evil, and 
one that may be classed amongst the greatest curses with 
which society can be visited, is the desire of leaving large 
inheritances to heirs. No reflecting person can consider 
this desire any thing but a curse. In the first place it de- 
tains men in the labor after gold when they ought to be in 
retirement, using their property in doing good, and prepar- 
ing themselves for death, and of course throws the most 
serious obstructions in the path of youthful enterprise. 
In the second place it leads men to overthrow one of the 
fundamental laws of nature, and thus prepare those whom 
they would benefit, for almost certain ruin. 

The law to which we allude is this, that we shall always 
pay for an article a price equivalent to its value, —or in 
other words, that for a great good we shall be called on to 
make a great effort. He who would become learned must 
study long and patiently; he who seeks wealth must toil in- 
dustriously and perseveringly ; he who covets fame must 
put forth all the energies of body and mind to win it. The 
wisdom of this law blazes in the light of self-evidence. Its 
utter reversal by the law of inheritance is equally manifest. 
And we cannot but wonder that the history of every year, 
recording as it does the ruin of health, and intellect, and 
morals, induced by the bestowment of large estates on those 
who have never paid the price required by Providence, does 
not palsy the hand of every testator as he attempts to sign 
the fatal bequest, — does not teach rich men to fear the de- 
struction of their children. 

Every parent is bound to furnish his child with the means 
of earning his own support through life;—but to shower 
down the result of long continued labor upon the head of 
him whose brow has never been moistened with the sweat 
of exertion, is folly, if not sin. If the duty of laboring for 
our daily bread came with the curse in Eden, it is certain 
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that its neglect draws down a curse far heavier and more 


terrible. 

Such are some of the principal topics of the Address. In 
conclusion the speaker remarks, that the plans of these 
Associations terminate not with Boston, but go forth and em- 
brace our whole land, and that the full assurance of univer- 
sal success cannot be regarded as enthusiasm. 

The peroration we will copy as presenting a lucid and 
stirring epitome of the whole Address. 


“Let us then, my friends, in view of the ample encourage- 
ment afforded by the history of the past, go forward with all 
the confidence of hope ; with all the ardor and zeal whicha 
belief in the utility and importance of our labors can inspire. 

*‘Our cause is one. Under whatever banner, in whatever 
division of the great army we move, we are aiming at the same 
grand and general result, the universal triumph of reason and 
virtue. In perfect harmony then, let us advance. The field 
is before us, vast as the wants of man, wide as the world; and 
while we bear in mind that the better part of valor is discre- 
tion, let us bring to the undertaking all the fire and energy of 
youthful zeal; let us prosecute our labors in the cheering 
hope, that we shall contribute our part towards hastening that 
happy era, when it shall not be necessary to license seven 
hundred persons in Boston, to distribute liquid poison daily, 
‘ for the public good’; when every moral nuisance shall be re- 
moved, and the cities of our land be no longer the abode of 
pestilence and death ; when a public sentiment shall be formed, 
before whose healthful and omnipotent influence, vice and 
profligacy shall be banished from all-places of honor and trust ; 
when mental culture shall be the absorbing object of youthful 
ambition, and intellectual emulation be their esprit de corps ; 
when the taste of the community shal! not require vicious and 
degrading amusements, nor coarse and vulgar appeals to their 
passions; when womaN shall stand forth in all her innate moral 
and intellectual beauty, enjoying that silent, graceful, yet com- 
manding influence, to which, even in the most refined and 
elevated society, she has never been permitted to attain ; when 
the love of acquiring wealth shall be universally blended with 
a disposition for the general good; when the interests and 
feelings of our citizens shall be so united and harmonious that 
no lines of invidious distinction can be drawn; when all shall 
enjoy equal advantages as well as equal rights; AND WHEN 
THE FREE INSTITUTIONS OF OUR HAPPY LAND SHALL FIRMLY 
REST ON THE IMPERISHABLE FOUNDATION OF UNIVERSAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE, AND PUBLIC VIRTUE.’ —pp. 30, 31. 
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We recommend the Address as a production highly cred- 
itable to a business man whose time for preparation was 
very short, and as embodying principles the prevalence of 
which amongst us ought to make us grateful to God, and the 
future diffusion of which through our land is an object to 
which we look forward with high hope and the “prayer of 
faith. ”” 





Art. IX. — Friendly Letters to a Universalist on Divine 
Rewards and Punishments. By Bernarp Wuitman. 
Cambridge. Brown, Shattuck & Co. 1833. 12mo. 
pp: 356. 


A full, thorough, and satisfactory treatise on a single and 
narrow subject affords but small scope to the reviewer. No- 
thing of importance is left to be added, or subtracted, or al- 
tered; nothing in short, to be done, but to describe and re- 
commend what has been done by another. This remark 
applies in many respects to the work, now beforeus. Con- 
sidered as a book for the people, and on the single point of a 
future retribution, waving all questions respecting the nature, 
degree, and duration of the rewards and punishments to 
be expected, it may be said to have exhausted the sub- 
ject. The reader, however, must bear in mind that it is a 
book for the people, and not for scholars only. Otherwise 
his taste will be likely to be offended by the great plainness, 
and occasional quaintness and homeliness of the phraseology, 
by the frequency of verbal explanations,and an extreme mi- 
nuteness and diffuseness on some topics, which under other 
circumstances would seem uncalled for,and by the almost 
total absence of learned quotations and the parade of Hebrew 
and Greek criticisms, which, to those who judge by the form 
rather than the substance, do so much to give to discussions 
of this nature the air of thoroughness and authority. Indeed, 
after all due allowance is made for the particular and express 
aim of this work, some may still be of the opinion that a lit- 
tle more care in the composition, and a little more conden- 
sation in some parts, and a little more selection and dignity 
in the illustrations would have given it additional attractions 
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among the better informed, without materially lessening its 
circulation and usefulness in other quarters. 

In the Introductory Epistle Mr. Whitman, after drawing 
the proper, and now generally recognised, Histinetias between 
Restorationists and Universalists, and disavowing the intention 
of attacking the distinguishing doctrine of the former, makes 
the following disclosures respecting the nature and extent of 
the particular error which it is his object to expose and refute. 


‘** To you assert that universalists believe in a perfect earthly 
retribution ?’ Ido. Read the following official declarations. 
‘The fundamental principle of universalism is this, that all men 
shall be rewarded according to their works ; that the punishment 
of sin is not delayed until the future existence, but that it is swift, 
sure, and inevitable. In regard to retribution, this is the doc- 
trine of universalists.’ ‘Itis a sentiment which distinguishes us 
from all our religious opponents, that this life is a state of retri- 
bution as well as of trial or probation ; that here virtue receives 
an ample reward of happiness, and that here sin meets a com- 
petent punishment of misery.’ ‘There is in the moral govern- 
ment of our heavenly Father, an established administration, 
which secures to those who love and obey him a present com- 
plete reward ; and one which delays not to give unto the wick- 
ed the reward of his hands. To deny this, however popular 
the contrary opinion may be, is a moral delirium, a fatal insan- 
ity, which not only exposes us to danger, but absolutely plung- 
es us into trouble.’ ‘Trumpet, vol. xiii. p. 38. Cobb’s Ser- 
mon in Ch. In. 1829. Ballou’s Select Sermons, p. 87. 

*** Do you assert that universalists believe no one will be re- 
warded hereafter for the goodness here acquired?’ I do. Read 
the following official declaration. ‘ By this rational interpreta- 
tion, we av oid the heathen notion of recompensing men in one 
state of being for the conduct they do in another. Of all rev- 
eries this is the wildest. Jesus no where taught that doctrine.’ 
Trumpet, vol. xii. p. 134. 

** * Do you assert that universalists believe no one will be pun- 
ished hereafter for the sins of this life?’ Ido. Read the fol- 
lowing official declarations. ‘The universalist does not indeed 
believe in punishment after death for the sins ofthis life. Our 
doctrine is and has been, that men will not be punished in the 
future world for the sins of this life.’ ‘ Universalists do maintain 
that punishment in the future state is not threatened in the di- 
vine word.’ ‘Trumpet, vol. xiii. p. 42. Vol. xii. pp. 158, 190. 

*** Do you assert that universalists believe all will be made hap- 
py in heaven the moment they enter upon the next conscious ex- 
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istence?’ Ido. Read the following official declaration. ‘ Uni- 
versalists now know of no condition for man beyond the grave 
but thatin which he is as the angels of God in heaven. Let the 
opponents then refute, if they can, the views of wniversalists of 
the present day.’ ‘Trumpet, vol. xil. p. 158. 

** * Do you assert that universalists believe there will be no 
distinctions among men in a future life?’ I do. Read the 
following explicit declaration. ‘The bible does not support the 
doctrine of distinctions among mankind, either in the grave or 
beyond it.’ Trumpet, vol xiii. p. 38. 

***¢ Will universalists be satisfied with having your attack con- 
fined to these opinions?’ Certainly. Read the following offi- 
cial direction. ‘ When you attack the doctrine of universalicsts, 
we beseech you to take hold of the real doctrine as it is believ- 
ed now and defended now. Refute Origen, if you can; and 
Relly and Winchester if you can; but do not suppose you 
have refuted us, because you have discovered discrepancies in 
the systems of early universalists. Neither content yourselves 
with combating what a private individual, here and there, of 
the present day believes; but take the sentiment of the order, 
read the books of its principal authors, and seize the principal 
arguments, and overturn them if you can.’ ‘Trumpet, vol. xi. 
p- 14. 

«¢* Who are considered the principal authors among the uni- 
versalists?’ ‘This question was once asked of an official organ 
by an Orthodox clergyman, so that he might become acquaint- 
ed with the ‘present prevailing system of universalism’ ; and 
what answer was returned? Read the following statement. ‘1 
took a pen and ink and wrote, Ballou on Atonement, Ballou’s 
Notes on the Parables, Ballou’s Lectures, Kneeland’s Lectures, 
Balfour’s Enquiries, and all the volumes of the Universalist 
Magazine or ‘Trumpet.’ ‘Trumpet, vol. xi. p. 166.” — pp. vi, 
Vii, Vill, 1x. 

The first, second, and fourth Letters may be regarded as 
preliminary, being intended to exp‘ain the nature of divine 
rewards and punishments, to prove that nothing like a per- 
fect retribution is carried into effect in this world, and to 
define and illustrate at much lenzth the means and true 
character of Christian salvation. Some will complain of 
prolixity here, but all must admit that the distinctions are 
clearly and ingeniously drawn, and that the examples are 
not only pertinent and striking as illustrations of the general 
subject, but valuable also for the practical suggestions they 
contain in regard to the tendencies of human conduct. Let- 
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ter third presents the argument from common sense and the 
light of nature, and Letters fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
present the direct and incidental argument from Scripture, for 
a future and righteous retribution. One Letter, the sixth, 
is exclusively occupied with an inquiry into the true import 
of the word gehenna, (translated hel/in the Common Version) 
as used in the New ‘Testament, and is by far the best popular 
disquisition on this subject that has come under our notice. 
The objections to a future retribution, and the arguments 
for no future retribution, are fairly stated, and amply and 
most satisfactorily answered and refuted in the ninth and 
tenth Letters. ‘lhe two following Letters, with which the 
work concludes, give a summary of the objections to modern 
Universalism, and close with a few appropriate and season- 
able remarks on the present state of the controversy, and on 

the manner and spirit with which it should be conducted. 

In the fifty or sixty Universalist societiesin Maine, Mr. 

Whitman informs us, that scarcely half a dozen churches 

have been gathered. He afterwards estimates the whole. 
number of communicants in the connexion throughout the 

United States, three quarters of whom are still, probably, be- 
lievers in restoration, at short of two thousand. It is less 
than we supposed, though we never participated in the ap- 
prehensions of the alarmists on this subject. We hold it to 
be impossible that the distinguishing doctrine of modern 
Universalism, defined and explained above, should prevail as 
a matter of positive and serious belief among Christians. If 
alarmists and others will take some pains to enlighten them- 
selves, and their neighbours, respecting the laws and condi- 
tions of their moral being, and the Christian salvation, and 
to this end, read, and help to circulate able and approved 
works on the subject, like that here recommended, we make 
no doubt, we entertain no fears of the issue. 
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THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, (Second Edition.) 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which is added 
a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kinestey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS AND MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN; 


Now for the rirst TimE published. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Edited by JARED SPARKS. 


The letters and other pieces in this original collection have been obtained 
from various sources. In value and interest they are not inferior to any of 
Dr. Franklin’s published writings. The letters in particular, amounting to 
more than one hundred that have never before been printed, possess the rare 
attraction of familiar and unstudied communications of the author’s sentiments 
and feelings to his nearest relations, and most intimate friends. They are 
marked with all the peculiarities of Dr. Franklin’s style, his felicity of ex- 
pression, playful manner, pointed thoughts, and happy illustrations. They 
exhibit his character, moreover, in a most amiable and engaging light through- 
out all the relations of domestic and social life. In every respect the materi- 
als of this volume cannot fail to be regarded as a rich acquisition to the native 
literature of America. 


CHARLES BOWEN 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.— containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 


“ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we could wish it to be.” — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

“We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those a readers — and we hope they are not few — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and difficult book of Job, yet every intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the same fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 


These works have also been very favorably noticed in the North American 
Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazette, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 
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{G- The work will be sent by mail to any part of the United States on the remittance 
of one year’s subscription (four dollars) to the Publisher, Boston, or to any of the 
agents, — subscribers paying postage, and taking the risk of conveyance. 

The subscription becomes due on the publication of the second number; that is, on 
the Ist of May. Distant subscribers are expected to transmit the amount of their yearly 
lsubscriptions as soon as they receive the second number of each year. 
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